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** For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be: 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails ; 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew; 
From the nation’s airy navies, grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder-storm ; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 


In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 
—Loecksley Hall. 


=F our confidence in the ultimate solution of any 
great problem may fairly rest on the indications. 
of a steady improvement of the means to be em- 
ployed and a steady diminution of the difficul- 
* ties to be met, we ought to be quite hopeful of 
the future of aerial locomotion. 

The progress of this science has, within recent years especially, 
been so decided in all its branches that many a student who at 
the beginning of this decade wavered in his faith, now believes 
with all the firmness that springs from an understanding of the 
relation of the means to the end. The progress has not, per- 
haps, been an evident one; to the bulk of mankind who 
measure the march of a science only by its epochal achieve- 
ments apparently little has been accomplished; but to closer 
observers the advancement, both in the branch of aviation and 
of aeronatitics, has been as uniform, as continuous, as absolutely 
positive as that of any branch of engineering or of architecture. 
Copyright. Very REv. A. F. HEWIT. 1893. 
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HISTORY OF AEROBATICS. 


Even the casual reader, who may know little and care less 
for the principles of aerobatics (or aerial locomotion), might, 
from the chief facts of its history, argue that the period of 
its usefulness cannot be far distant. In the department of 
aeronautics he must have observed that the efforts to drive and 
guide vessels through the air have multiplied with the advance 
of years, and assumed more seriousness and importance. The 





STEAM AIR-SHIP OF GIFFARD, 


balloon was invented in 1783. For sixty-nine years it remained 
a mere buoy, frail and helpless as a cloud. In 1852, through 
the genius of Giffard, the buoy became a ship provided with 
rudder and propeller, prow and stern; that is, the great globular 
float became a pointed vessel for cleaving the element it must, 
penetrate. 

The speed of Giffard’s balloon, which was propelled by 
steam power actuating a screw, is reported to have been from 
four and a half to six and a half miles per hour, or about the 
same as that of the first steamboat. Ten years later M. Dupuy 
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de Lome greatly improved the method of construction and in- 
flation of the balloon, but, unfortunately, employed men instead 
of.a steam motor to operate the driving-screw. Still, he attained 
a speed of over six miles per hour. Eleven years later the 
Tissandier brothers, employing a similar balloon driven by elec- 
tric motive power, obtained a speed of 6.7 miles per hour, and 
two years after raised this record to 8.9 miles per hour. In the 
meantime the French government had been preparing a balloon 
which, for the beauty of its outlines, the strengh of its construc- 
tion and perfection of its propelling apparatus, should excel 
everything thus far attempted. When finally launched, August 
9, 1884, it immediately rose in the air and began its memorable 
voyage to Calais at a speed of over twelve miles an hour. It 
thus appears that the speed of the air-ship advanced as far in 
a score of years as that of the water-ship in half a century, 
The casual reader would, therefore, be not far wide of the mark 
if, reasoning from analogy, he should anticipate the eventual 
conquest of the air by means of buoyant vessels. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNBUOYANT FLIGHT. 


The other branch of aerobatics has a no less promising his- 
tory. The science of unbuoyant flight, or of aviation as it is 
commonly named, has steadily prospered from the first crude 
sketches of Leonardo da Vinci up to the recent marvellous 
achievements of Mr. Maxim. Despite the multitude of flying 
fools and visionaries, men have gradually accumulated positive 
knowledge, either from pure reason, or from experiment, or 
from the collateral growth of the other sciences. A mathema- 
tician, for example, demonstrated the utter impracticability of 
human flight by the sole energy of the human muscles; an 
ornithologist studied minutely the evolutions of the great masters 
of flight, shot the birds, weighed them and measured them; 
another naturalist gave us the anatomy of the bird in its rela- 
tion to flight; another harnessed the birds and recorded, by the 
most ingenious and persistent experimentation, all the move- 
ments of the bird during flight; another fertile experimenter 
constructed artificial birds which flew and hovered in the air, 
balancing themselves even against the unsteady wind; another 
studied the resistance of the air; another the capabilities of 
artificial motors. This is thorough and real scientific work, 
though unapparent. It has not indeed lifted a man and sus- 
tained him aloft, even for one minute; but who shall say that 
it is not destined to do so? And let us remember that the 
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mere sustentation of a heavy body on wings is equivalent to 
a substantial solution of mechanical flight; for it is well known 
that to simply hang motionless in the air requires more energy 
than to fly forward with a velocity of fifty or sixty miles an 
hour. 

To realize more fully the extent of the growth of aviation 
it will be well to consider the history of two questions: first, 
the power required for flight; second, the capacity of artificial 
motors. The summary of the first question has been very 
briefly presented by Mr. Maxim as follows: “ Many years ago a 








ELEcTRIC AIR-SHIP. 


mathematician in France wrote a treatise in which he proved 
that the common goose in flying exerted a force equal to two 
hundred horse-power; another proved that it was only fifty 
horse-power, and he was followed by still another who proved, 
very much to his own satisfaction, that it was only ten horse- 
power. Later on others wrote to prove that a goose ex- 
pends only about one horse-power in flying. At the present 
time, however, many mathematicians can be found who are ready 
to prove that only one-tenth part of a horse-power is exerted 
by a goose.” This is evidently an advancement of two hundred 
thousand per cent. in favor of human flight. It may be added 
that Mr. Maxim, reasoning from the data of his own carefully. 
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conducted experiments, would reduce even this estimate. “The 
goose would,” says he, “exert no more than .083 of a horse- 
power, which is rather more than a man-power, and is at the 
rate of 144.5 pounds to the horse-power.” 


THE INCREASING EFFICIENCY OF MOTORS. 


The efficiency of motors has increased most wonderfully. 
In the first rude essays at human flight the only available source 
of power was that of the human muscle, which meant at least a 
thousand pounds per horse-power, if continued for any consider- 
able time. Giffard’s steam-engine and boiler taken together 
weighed, according to his own report of September, 1852, 
one hundred and ten pounds per horse-power. Some years 
later Mr. Stringfellow constructed a small model which is said 
to have weighed only thirteen pounds per horse-power. This, 
though never thoroughly tested, was for a long time referred to 
as a triumph of mechanical skill. While both scientific and un- 
scientific writers were debating the possibility of ever construct- 
ing a large motor of like efficiency, Mr. Maxim went resolutely 
to work and, at one step, reduced the weight to less than ten 
pounds per horse-power. This achievement certainly astonished 
the scientific and engineering world. 

For generations even the most conservative were willing to 
admit the possibility of mechanical flight when a motor should 
be produced equal to the birds in lightness and power. To 
many this seemed impossible. Indeed one philosopher, but 
shortly before Mr. Maxim’s success, demonstrated in the most 
eloquent and positive language that such an achievement was 
absolutely impossible. Nature had tried for centuries to produce 
a relatively lighter prime mover than the bird, and had failed; 
it was, therefore, senseless for man to hope ever to do so. But 
man has done so; and now that he has so completely out- 
stripped Nature, who will ever again look to her as sole mis- 
tress? To add to the chagrin of such prophecy Mr. Maxim 
expresses the belief that a useful working steam-engine and 
boiler can be constructed to weigh but five pounds per horse- 
power! “I am of the opinion,” he writes, “that with a genera- 
tor and engine especially constructed for lightness a naphtha 
motor could be constructed which would develop one hundred 
actual horse-power and not weigh more than five hundred 
pounds including the condenser, and still have a factor of safety 
quite as large as we find in locomotive practice.” It may be 
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added that the development of the gas-engine and electric motor 
has been quite as remarkable as that of the steam-engine. 


THE CARRYING POWER OF AEROPLANES. 


Now that the iron Pegasus has been haltered, it may be 
asked what burden he will bear on his back after his wings 
have been properly plumed. The answer, fortunately, has been 
to some extent cleared by the systematic experiments of both 
Mr. Maxim, of England, and Professor Langley, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. After many thousands of delicate measure- 
ments of the carrying capacity of inclined planes gliding on the 
air, Professor Langley informs us that one horse-power properly 
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Messrs. GLAISHER AND COXWELL OVER 29,000 FEET HIGH. 


applied to the propulsion of an aeroplane may sustain fully two 
hundred pounds and upwards. Mr. Maxim, who experimented 
with much larger planes, concludes that certainly as much as 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds may be sustained with 
the expenditure. of one horse-power, and, under certain condi- 
tions, as much as two hundred and fifty pounds. It would ap- 
pear from these statements that a well-designed flying-machine of 
the aeroplane type should be able to carry not only itself, but 
many times its own weight besides. Nay, even if the supporting 
plane were omitted altogether, an engine of such extreme light- 
ness as that of Mr. Maxim ought to screw itself through the 
atmosphere with the velocity of an arrow. It is, indeed, venture- 
some to assert what such a motor may not do. One naturally 
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pictures to himself the whole wide heaven filled with coaches 
and chariots; the rivers and lakes covered with boats that go 
skipping over the solid water with more than railroad speed, to 
say nothing of the sterner possibilities that may ensue. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


To one who yearns for the extraordinary in engineering there 
is something delicious in the assurance of our modern aerobati- 
cians—they are so utterly without doubt. It is true there have 
been from the dawn of time enthusiasts who have looked for 
the immediate acconiplishment of human flight, even at their 
own hands; but they were the dreamers, not the scientists, of 
their day. We can now name scores of men. who have won 
distinction in both theoretic and applied science who, having 
examined the conditions of this problem, express an unwaver- 
ing confidence in its near solution. This-is especially true of 
those who have studied the matter most minutely. Professor 
Langley, at the conclusion of his admirable researches in aero- 
dynamics, thus writes: “I wish to put on record my belief that 
the time has come for these questions to engage the serious at- 
tention, not only of engineers, but of all interested in the possi- 
bly near solution of a problem one of the most important in 
its consequences of any which has ever presented itself in 
mechanics; for this solution, it is here shown, cannot longer 
be considered beyond our capacity to reach.” And concluding 
an article in the Century, September, 1891, he expresses himself 
in this unequivocal sentence: “ Progress is rapid now, especially 
in invention, and it is possible—it seems to me even probable— 
that before the century closes we shall see this universal road 
of the all-embracing air, which recognizes none of man’s bounda- 
ries, travelled in every direction, with an effect on some of the 
conditions of our existence which will mark this among all the 


wonders the century has seen.” A month later, Mr. Maxim, 
after discussing the requirements of flight and the means by which 
it may be compassed, declares: “The motor has been found, 


its power has been tested, and its weight is known. It would, 
therefore, appear that we are within measurable distance of a 
machine for successfully navigating the air; and I believe that 
it is certain to come whether I succeed or not.” Mr. Chanute, 
“who may be very aptly styled-the critical. historian of-aviation, 
and who as late as 1890 still expressed a lingering uncertainty as to 
the prospect of aerial travel, has within the past year written 
an exhaustive account of flying-machines to prepare his coun- 
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trymen for the “coming events.” It will please all who have 
followed his writings to learn that he has lent his time and 
wide experience to the promotion of an international congress 
for the World’s Fair for the advancement of aerial locomo- 
tion. 

The partisans of aeronautics are no less sanguine than the 
writers above quoted. Since the period of the first trial of a 
pointed balloon there has always existed a school devoted to 
the science of the air-ship. Mr. Giffard, after the success of his 
first experiments, prepared the plans of a mammoth vessel, 
which was to be propelled at a speed of forty-four miles an 
hour, even with the engines he could then command. So con- 
fident was he, indeed, that he obtained a patent for, and meant 
to venture the expense of constructing, a balloon nearly two 
thousand feet long—a work he would undoubtedly have at- 
tempted had not blindness overtaken and prevented him. The 
Tissandier brothers, who for some years labored so arduous- 
ly in the cause of aeronautics, seem to have become but 
the more convinced that it is only necessary to increase the 
size of the balloon to insure its success. Writes the editor of 
La Nature: “Il n’y a plus qu’a faire encore un pas en avant 
avec des appareils plus puissants, plus légers et des aérostats plus 
volumineux.” 

Perhaps the most significant indication of the approaching 
importance of aerobatics may be observed in the serious atten- 
tion devoted to it by the European powers, the costly investi- 
gations they have instituted, and the profound secrecy main- 
tained, If we are to believe the frequent rumors of foreign 
newspapers, and the surmises of semi-political writers, both the 
German and French governments are prepared to body forth 
at any time the unlovely vision of Tennyson. 

But how is the dread prophecy to be realized? Shall the 
“ pilots of the purple twilight” float or fly?—this is the one 
question over which the sages of the schools have been wran- 
gling for half a century. The aeronauts boast of having at 
least fairly launched themselves, while the aviators have not been 
able to quit the earth. The aviators in turn point to the birds 
which move with such celerity and ease, while the great gas- 
bags drift helpless in the torrents of the atmosphere. Perhaps 
it will be discovered ere long that there is room in the sky for 
both; for certainly each school has plausibly met the objections 
urged against its propositions. . 

It is singular that such diversity of opinion should exist 
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a between the schools, especially among those who investigate 
i seriously ; yet it seems that those who excel in one system will 
i concede least to the other. Mr. Maxim, for example, in con- 
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THE DESCENT OF THE First BALLOON at GONNES.—(/rom an old print.) 











sidering the outlook for aeronautics, declares that “it is quite 
as impossible to propel a balloon with any considerable degree 
of velocity through the air as for a jelly-fish to travel through 
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the water at a high rate of “speed.” How different the opinion 
of Giffard and the Tissandier brothers! 

To prepare the dirigeable balloon to run at high velocities it 
will be necessary to keep it continuously rigid, and to locate 
the propellers near the centre of resistance. The first of these 
requirements can be fulfilled by inflating the balloon under 
pressure ; the second, by planting the propellers directly on the 
covering of the vessel. This means that the balloon should be 
made of metal, and hence that it should be of titanic propor- 
tions. Here, of course, lies the great difficulty ; for while it may 
be simple enough for a mathematician to dictate the most favor- 
able dimensions for an air-ship of great strength and speed, the 
realization of his figures may present insuperable difficulties to 
the financier, if not to the mechanician. 

It may, however, be of interest to consider merely the physi- 
cal possibility of such a construction. Selecting “La France” as 
a model, let us estimate the capacity of an air-ship of ten times 
her linear dimensions. The data we shall require are as follows: 
length of La France, 165 feet; greatest diameter, 27.5 feet; 
surface, 10,000 square feet; buoyancy, 4,400 pounds; speed, 12 
miles an hour; resistance, 50 pounds. Remembering that the 
buoyancy of a balloon increases as the cube of its linear extent, 
while the surface and resistance increase only as the square, we 
have for a balloon of ten times the linear measurement of La 
France and moving twelve miles an hour the following: length, 
1,650 feet; greatest diameter, 275 feet; surface, 1,000,000 square 
feet ; buoyancy, 4,400,000 pounds; resistance, 5,000 pounds. The 
power required to overcome a resistance of 5,000 pounds 12 
miles an hour, allowing an efficiency of 50 per cent. for the 
screw propeller, would be 320 horse-power, which, if supplied by 
a motor of Mr. Maxim’s design, would imply a weight of only 
3,200 pounds. Suppose the motor to weigh 400,000 pounds, or 
125 times the weight above found necessary, we still have left 
four million pounds surplus buoyancy. If we allow three mil- 
lion pounds for the covering of the balloon, and construct it of 
sheet steel, the metal may be .o7 of an inch thick, and capable 
of sustaining an internal pressure of sixty to seventy pounds per 
square foot, or two hundred times the resistance of the air 
against the most exposed parts of the vessel’s prow. It is evi- 
dent a balloon of such strength and inflation would require no 
net, and that both motors and cargo could be attached directly 
to the covering; hence, if the propellers were properly located, 
the rudder also could be dispensed with. The one million 
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pounds remaining for passengers, cargo, and supplies would oc- 
cupy relatively such small room that the general exterior of the 
vessel would appear plump and smooth as a whale. There 
would, therefore, ; be no boat, netting, or 
other _ projecting ie, uf parts to oppose the pro- 
gress of the vessel ae: save the propellers jut- 
ting out from its surface; consequently it 
should move with a relatively less resistance 
than La _ France. Hence to attain a speed 
of sixty miles an hour, or five times . that 
above’ considered, t it would only be neces- 
sary to increase the \° 4 motive power one hun- 
dred and twenty- *K) five times, or to employ 
a motor weighing ; °° four hundred thousand 
pounds, which has already 
been provided for. It 
meet §=6would appear from these 

figures that a steel bal- 
loon competent to carry many 
hundreds of passengers, at speeds 
rivalling those of the railway 
train, are among the feasibilities 
of mechanical science. 

Perhaps the most serious 
physical questions to consider 
in the above design are those 
of inflation and the control of 
the internal pressure. It is evi- 
dent that if the covering were 
simply closed like that of a rub- 
ber toy it would burst upon a 
slight variation of temperature 
or of barometric pressure. To 
obviate such a disaster it would 
be necessary to employ an in- 
ternal balloonette, as practised 
with the silk balloons; and this 
is true for vessels of all possible 
magnitudes, as can be shown by 











FILLING A BALLOON wiTH NATURAL GAS IN A WESTERN CITY. 


a simple geometrical demonstration. It may, however, be possi- 
ble to replace the balloonette by some other device—as, for ex- 
ample, by an arrangement for enlarging or diminishing the bal- 
loon itself. As to the inflation, it may be more practicable, 
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owing to the great volume of such an aerostat, to forego the use 
of hydrogen and to fill the balloon at the mains of some great 
natural gas reservoir. It might thus be possible to employ the 
contents of the balloon to furnish a part of the motive power. 
The mechanical and financial difficulties to be met in perfecting 
the air-ship need not be considered here, as we have been 
merely speculating on physical possibilities. 

It is to be hoped that more light will reach us in the days 
that are to come, and that the great crystal world above us will 
yield as fairly to man’s dominion as the other worlds of land 
and of sea. It may, perhaps, be a vain aspiration, an unholy 
wish; but who can look into those azure depths and not long 
to float there with the lark and the swallow? Oh, yes! it is good 
for us to be there; soon, let us hope, we may rise and fall and 
toss on the billows of this aerial ocean, revelling in the land of 
the rainbow, the caverns of the storm-cloud, the home of the 
lightning. What plain utilities of life, what comforts or other 
favors the unbounded deep may bear, I reckon not; but surely 
it will be something to quit the toils of earth for the untram- 
meled vast of heaven; something to companion the eagles and 
neighbor the stars; something to unburden the spirit weighed 
with mortal care and let it soar, if but for a moment, amid the 
circling splendors of its native immensity—aye, there shall be rap- 
ture in the infinite heavens, and surely a moment of rapture is 
worth a month of comfort. 

ALBERT F. ZAHM, 
Secretary World’s Congress on Aerial Navigation. 


Notre Dame University. 
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IGNIS AATERNUS. 


® HERE are many Christians who believe that 
there is an everlasting punishment for sin, and 
that this is designated in Holy Scripture by the 
term fire, who wish to consider this term as 
- purely metaphorical. That is, they seek to ex- 
whe it as denoting only mental and moral suffering, remorse, 
disappointment, unappeased longing after happiness, the melan- 
choly of a rational being who has failed of attaining the end 
to which he was destined, the good which he desires by a 
necessary law of his nature. Catholics defend this opinion on 
the plea that the church has never condemned it as heretical, 
which is true. 





IS ETERNAL FIRE MERELY AND ONLY METAPHORICAL ? 


No doubt, that which is of the most importance, is to teach 
and to hold the dogma of Catholic faith, that there is an eter- 
nal punishment for sin. Nevertheless, it still remains a momen- 
tous question, what that zgnis e@ternus which the church has 
not defined, really and truly is. It is not very satisfactory to 
know that the metaphorical sense is not heretical, unless there 
are solid reasons for regarding it as the true sense. 

No doubt, it may and must be regarded as in many respects 
metaphorical, if it is taken to represent all elements of suffering 
in the doom incurred by fallen angels and lost men, for their 
sins. The privation of heaven, the perishing of the false and 
temporary objects for which it has been forfeited, the pain of 
loss and the pains of the interior sense can only be represented 
by fire, metaphorically. 

The real question is, therefore, whether it is merely and 
only metaphorical. Exile to Siberia stands for many things be- 
sides merely having to live in that country, yet it is really a 
definite locality where certain persons are condemned to live, 
and the privations they endure are the circumstances which en- 
viron their enforced exile. The name Siberia has therefore a 
literal signification, although it may be used as a term denoting 
a great many mental and moral sufferings and privations, and 
as such is metaphorical. 
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IT MAY HAVE A LITERAL SIGNIFICATION. 


In like manner, IGNIS AZTERNUS may have a literal significa- 
tion, as the name of some objective, physical, material reality, 
an element or sphere, which is the habitation of those who are 
sentenced to perpetual exile from heaven, on account of their 
transgressions of the laws of God. 

This is the obvious and natural sense which the term would 
seem to have in the Scripture and the Athanasian Creed. There 
is no reason for giving it a merely metaphorical sense, unless 
one makes an a priori judgment that the literal sense is incredible, 
Moreover it has been understood in this sense by an almost 
unanimous consent of Catholic expositors of Scripture and theo- 
logians. The opposite opinion has been held and vindicated by 
a few only of respectable authority. 

The reason why the metaphorical sense has been resorted 
to, is: that the idea of unending torment by fire affects the 
imagination and the feelings with a special horror, and seems to 
imply an excessive severity in the infliction of penalty for sin, 
which obscures the fundamental truth of the Divine Goodness, 
Catholic writers and preachers have gone into descriptions of 
the torments of hell, and pictorial representations have been de- 
vised, in which the extreme limit of human imagination has 
been sometimes reached. The most remarkable specimen of this 
effort to conceive and express an idea of a state of the most 
extreme suffering is the “Inferno” of Dante with Doré’s illus-- 
trations. Preachers and spiritual writers have had a good inten- 
tion in making such representations; they have wished, viz.: to 
terrify sinners in order to bring them to repentance, and to de- 
ter the just from sin; an effort which has been extensively 
successful, 

Universalists and rationalists have done their utmost to make 
the Christian doctrine appear repugnant to reason and the 
moral sense. For this purpose they naturally represent the doc- 
trine of the church, and of a great number of Protestants also, 
under the darkest colors, in the most horrifying aspects. Writers 
of fiction lend their aid to produce a sentiment of horror to- 
wards the doctrine as they apprehend it, and to insinuate dis- 
belief in the very dogma of Catholic faith itself. 


THE MIND OF A CATHOLIC ON THE QUESTION. 


Very many who hold firmly to the faith, and are resolved to 
submit to the authority of Scripture, Catholic teaching, and 
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the judgment of wise and competent theologians, in all doc- 
trinal questions, are, to some extent, troubled and perplexed by 
difficulties and objections with which the religious atmosphere is 
charged. They desire to know what a loyal Catholic ought to 
hold as pertaining to sound doctrine, and what is only opinion, 
conjecture, a merely human and private view which no one need 
adopt, except in so far as it appears to be reasonable and proba- 
ble. They desire to adjust their reason and moral sense to the 
truth contained in the divine revelation. It is a very laudable, 
and indeed a necessary undertaking, to explain, as far as may 
be, the doctrine of divine revelation in such a way as to satisfy 
these demands of sincere minds and upright hearts, and to 
show the harmony which must necessarily exist between reason, 
the moral sense, and faith. No sacrifice, no compromise, no 
diminution of revealed truth may be allowed, for the sake of 
removing difficulties. Such a transaction is not only wrong, but 
useless. It is only parasitic plants which have grown up and 
clung around the fruit-bearing tree which we can tear away and 
cut up by the roots. Some of these parasites are heresies, 
exaggerating, distorting, and altering the Christian doctrines. 
The worst of these is the Calvinistic heresy, with which the 
Lutheran heresy is in several respects identical. This heresy 
teaches that God by an eternal decree doomed the human race 
to sin; that this sin is a total depravity of nature; that the 
mass of mankind are doomed to eternal sin, reprobation and 
‘perdition. This incredible and irrational doctrine must be up- 
rooted and cast away, if we would have a correct understanding 
of the Catholic doctrine concerning original and actual sin, and 
the eternal penalty of sin. 


SOME THEORIES MORE OR LESS INCREDIBLE. 


Other parasitic doctrines are theories and opinions, more or 
less incredible and unreasonable, or at least lacking in that de- 
gree of positive probability which entitles them to claim a 
weighty authority. 

Such, for instance, is the notion that sinners continue for 
ever increasing their demerits and their punishments. 

Also, that the vast majority of mankind have no real oppor- 
tunity of salvation and are finally lost; and that even the ma- 
jority of Christians die impenitent, having forfeited their salva- 
tion by sins which are never forgiven. 

Still further, that human beings who have not any personal 
actual sins to account for, such as infants, and adults who are 
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rationally and morally equivalent to infants, and who die unre- 
generate, are doomed to a perpetual state of more or less posi- 
tive suffering and misery, on account of the sin of Adam in- 
herited and inhering. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE SIMPLY STATED. 


Putting all these impediments aside, our simple thesis re- 
mains: that the demons, and those men who, having wilfully 
and grievously sinned during the period of a fair probation on 
the earth, pass into eternity unreconciled to God, will go into 
the lenis 4ternus, in the /nfernus, where they will suffer a-pun- 
ishment proportioned to their guilt, and where they will con- 
tinue to exist for ever; and that they only will suffer any posi- 
tive pain or privation of natural happiness. 

As for that region of the /nfernus which is the abode of hu- 
man beings enjoying natural felicity, we will say nothing at 
present, confining our attention to the sphere inhabited by those 
who have been sentenced by unerring justice, on account of 
their unforgiven sins. 

This sphere of imprisonment is most certainly and unques- 
tionably called in Scripture, and in the ordinary teaching of the 
church, Jgnis 4ternus. The Athanasian Creed sums it all-up in 
the sentence: “Qui vero mala in ignem a@ternum’—“ Those 
who have done evil into eternal fire.” 

Leaving the metaphorical sense to whatever right it may 
possess as an opinion which can be tolerated, I take my stand 
on the position of Petavius, Perrone, and other theological au- 
thorities, that the literal sense is true and certain. Beyond this 
bare statement; that is, in regard to the definition of the nature 
and qualities of this fire, and of the pain which it causes, there 
is no consent among the Fathers and Doctors of the church, 
and no declaration of doctrine by the church herself. We 
have only probable and respectable opinions of private doctors 
as an extrinsic authority to guide us, and these are but infer- 
ences and conclusions from premises furnished by revelation or 
reason. The subject is therefore open to prudent and con- 
scientious discussion, so long as it is left open by the wise au- 
thority of the church, always with the intention of submitting to 
any future decisions of this authority. 


THE MATERIAL NATURE OF FIRE. 


It is obvious, at first sight, that the effect of any physical, 
material entity, which is properly called fire, on the subjects of 
VOL, LVII.—2 
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its action, depends nct only from the nature of the active agent, 
but also from the nature and condition of the passive recipient, 
and their mutual relations. For instance, the melting points of 
the simple, chemical substances range from a few hundred de- 
grees below zero to several thousands above. We cannot, there- 
fore, by analogy, conclude, from the fire which is kindled by the. 
combustion of, fuel, and its painful, destructive action on the 
bodies of martyrs, criminals, or the victims of accidental confla- 
gration, that the suffering of the subjects of infernal fire is the 
same. The heat of a furnace or of the sun cannot burn a pure 
spirit. The demons are pure spirits, but it was for them that 
the Jenis Aternus was primarily intended. They cannot be, like 
material substances, vaporized in the intense heat of the sun. 
Moreover, the bodies of men who go into the /gnis £ternus 
have a modified nature and different qualities from our pres- 
ent bodies.. They are immortal, incorruptible, not liable to any 
destructive effect of material forces, and therefore the analogy 
from the burning alive of mortal human bodies is totally inade- 
quate to represent the effect of fire, whatever its specific nature 
and activity may be, upon these bodies, much less upon the 
souls which animate them. 

The eternal.fire was originally intended and prepared for 
Lucifer and his host of rebellious spirits. The primary question 
is, therefore, concerning its nature and action in relation to pure- 
ly spiritual beings. This question was discussed during the. pa- 
tristic. period by the Fathers and Doctors of the church. Peta- 
vius has shown, at length and minutely, that they have no com- 
mon doctrine on the subject, and none has obtained common 
consent in later times. 

One opinion which has been proposed is: that the fire is a 
different essence from .that fire which was supposed to be one 
of the four primary elements of earthly bodies, an essence spe- 
cially. created for its purpose. 

Another opinion: is, that it is not a different essence, but has. 
superadded qualities by virtue of which it can act on spiritual 
substances. 

Another opinion supposed a. kind of union between con-: 
demned spirits and the. element of fire, somewhat analogous to 
that which exists between human souls and bodies, so that the 
sensation of pain was caused by their combined, quasi-organic 
action. 

Another and more reasonable opinion was, that . the punish- 
ment of demons through the instrumentality of fire consisted in. 
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their detention within its sphere, under a compelling force which 
hindered their natural liberty of movement and activity in the 
universe, and kept them in confinement. 

Since the sinners of the human race are only sharers in a 
secondary and lesser way with the demons in their punish- 
ment, the suffering which they endure from the fire must be a 
milder degree of the same kind. It must be principally in 
the soul; and affect the senses only inasmuch as body and soul 
are substantially and organically one passive and active subject. 
It is not reasonable, therefore, to suppose, that in addition to 
the essential suffering, there is another torment of the senses 
more keen and insupportable than any mental or moral pain, 
analogous to burning alive in a furnace. 


THE THEOLOGIANS THINK. 


Petavius, and the best theologians with him, having plainly 
stated that there is no authoritative declaration of Catholic doc- 
trine respecting the nature and intensity of this suffering, we 
may safely put aside the private opinions and conjectures of 
those who have made exaggerated representations like those of 
Dante. We may regard the punishment of men as essentially 
similar to that of angels, and only accidentally different. 

Archbishop Kenrick, a very wise and holy prelate, remarks 
in his Dogmatic Theology (Tr. x. c. 3): “No one has satisfac- 
torily explained what punishments are designated by the name 
of fire in the Scriptures.” 

There can be no objection, therefore, to an attempt to pro- 
pose a hypothesis, in which, by showing what the nature of fire 
is according to science, the part which it plays in the universe, 
and the probable continuity of its existence and operation 
through an endless future, we can form a rational idea of what 
the Jenis Aiternus of Scripture really may be. 

Inspired writers, and much more the uninspired, need not be 
supposed to have fully understood the intention of the Holy 
Spirit in revealing the dogma of eternal punishment under the 
formula of Eternal Fire. But the Holy Spirit, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, knew and intended the precise and complete reality. 
Genuine science interprets the thoughts of God, and may give 
us a better understanding of the true meaning of many things 
in Scripture, obscurely veiled under concepts and terms adopted 
from common and popular usage. Modern science can tell us 
much concerning the light which the Scripture tells us God 
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created by his almighty word. In this way our human concepts 
approach more nearly to the idea of light in the mind of God. 
So, also, in respect to fire and heat. 


MOST PROBABLE SCIENTIFIC THEORY. 


The ancients supposed that fire was one of four elemen- 
tary substances—earth, air, fire, and water. Until recent times 
caloric was regarded as a substance diffused among the mole- 
cules of bodies. These notions are obsolete. What we call fire 
is matter in a state of incandescence, and by combustion giving 
out heat, in a process which acts on the subject matter so as 
to produce various changes in its mode of existence. There is 
no such separate and substantial essence as fire. Heat, accord- 
ing to the generally received scientific opinion of chemists, is a 
mode of motion. It is evolved and given out by the vibration 
of the molecules of bodies, and increases in intensity in propor- 
tion to the rapidity of this vibration. 

According to the most probable scientific theory, matter is 
constituted by a passive principle receptive of motion, and an 
active principle giving motion: a force essentially one in all the 
modes of motion. Heat is one of these modes of motion, which 
are convertible into each other; which are manifestations of 
a force, acting in the material subject, and both having a de- 
terminate quantity, which is never increased or diminished, by 
the appearance of any new matter or force, or the disappear- 
ance of that which already exists. There are changes and 
transformations in the corporeal substances, but no creation or 
destruction of the underlying substratum. This is always the 
same, under all its modes, in its essential nature of passive and 
active mobility. 

In one sense, we may say that the whole material universe 
is fire, and that heat is universal. All bodies ‘are fuel, their 
molecules are always vibrating, and therefore there is at least 
latent heat; there is that which is capable of becoming incan- 
descent in the very nature of matter. 

But besides this, the whole material universe known to us, 
according to the very probable nebular theory, has its origin in 
a fire-birth. Our sun, and the multitude of similar bodies in the 
stellar spaces, are in a state of incandescence. Probably an age- 
long fire has been burning them, and so far as science can de- 
termine, or scientists conjecture, this incandescence can, by the 
laws of nature, continue yet for millions of years. ll life in 
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the earth depends on heat, and on a delicate adjustment and 
balance of the mode of motion called heat, and all other modes 
of motion by which the whirl of existence is kept up and regu- 
lated. 


HOW FIRE MAY BE ETERNAL. 


If this present course of nature should continue for. ever, 
then there would be an Jgnis ternus. But, although if not in 
terrupted and changed by divine power before it has run through 
to its natural term, it might go on for a long time, it must 
finally come to an end, by the extinction of all the suns. After 
that universal restitution which St. Peter foretells, all things 
will be made new—there will be a new heaven and a new 
earth; and, as St. Paul teaches, the creation will be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, and share in the liberation of 
the children of God. There is no reason to believe that God 
will create new worlds out of new matter; but we know from 
revelation that he will transform the existing creation. In that 
new and transformed state, no doubt a changed order and modi- 
fied laws of nature will make the course of the heavens un- 
changeable and perpetual, so that it may last for ever. The 
environment and abode of all rational beings enjoying either 
supernatural or natural beatitude will correspond perfectly to 
their nature and their life, in order to contribute to their perfect 
felicity. 


INFERNUS MUST HAVE A PLACE, 


Somewhere in this universe the Jnfernus must have a place, 
the Jgnis Aiternus must have a sphere. It does not appear to 
be in anyway incredible that this may be a region where the 
same process which has been going on sv long in the present 
system may go on in one perpetual, re-entering cycle, or in a 
series of cycles, succeeding each other without end. 

The condemned angels and men may be confined to this 
region as an abode suited to their character and condition. 
It is a place of exile, where they are under a servitude to the 
order and laws which govern it, and which is contrasted with 
the liberty of the children of God, who are lords and masters 
over the nature which ministers to their enjoyment. In this 
land of exile, Archbishop Kenrick says, “it is sufficient to re- 
gard the suffering as proceeding from the condition in which 
sinners are placed as being remote from the kingdom of heaven. 
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It is not necessary to conceive of God positively inflicting pain ” 
(Ubi supra). Therefore, according to this wise and holy prelate, 
if we estimate what suffering must ensue from the moral state 
of the condemned, their exclusion from the kingdom of heaven, 
and their alienation from God, we are not warranted in making 
it a part of Catholic doctrine that additional, positive torments 
are inflicted upon them. Thus /gnis <£ternus, besides its literal 
meaning, has a figurative sense, as representing the whole moral 
state and condition of those who inhabit it, like Siberia in the ex- 
ample given above. They are “remote from the kingdom of 
heaven.” We must take our point of departure from this prin- 
ciple, that the forfeiture of the grace and friendship of God, the 
loss of the supernatural end in God, the supreme good, by wil- 
fully turning away from it into the way of perdition, is the rea- 
son and cause of the suffering. The penalty of loss, and the 
penalty of sense is the product of the soul’s abuse of the free-will 
which was given to it for its temporal and eternal good. 


PUNISHMENT IS A NATURAL OUTCOME OF THE DISTURBED RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN GOD AND THE SINNER. 


God is Love; and from love, from goodness, diffusive and 
communicative of the good which is the essence of God, the 
creation proceeded; a part of which is the order of probation 
for rational beings put in the way of meriting divine beatitude. 
The loss of this beatitude, and all its consequences, are incurred 
by resisting and thwarting this love of God. There cannot be 
any malevolence in God, or «xything like the passion for re- 
venging injuries in men. The punishment of sin is a necessary 
sequel of the disturbed and disordered relation which the sinner 
has established between himself and God. The primary disor- 
der is the falling down from the supernatural order into that 
which is merely natural. The disorder in that nature which is 
left, is the sequel and the consequence of this primary disorder. 
By sinning against grace, the transgressor has sinned against 
the natural law, and done violence to his nature and the natu- 
ral order. Justice requires that when he has failed to move 
‘toward his destined term, and has moved away from it, he 
should be left, after his probation is ended, in the condition 
which he has chosen for himself. He has deprived himself of 
beatitude, and therefore he is an exile from heaven. More- 
over, his abuse of his nature and of the gifts of God in nature, 
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demands a reparation in the same order. A rational creature 
cannot enjoy natural felicity unless he is in concord with God. 
If he is in discord with him, alienated in mind and will from 
him, he is in discord with himself and with other creatures. 
He is therefore in suffering, from the very nature of the case; 
and from the privation of all means of inordinate self-gratifica- 
tion by the abuse of the gifts of God. 

Father Taparelli, S.J., a most distinguished writer on ethics, 
has lucidly explained the rational doctrine of the reason and 
nature of punitive retribution: 

“From what has been said it appears that punishment is not 
a torment of the sensitive man, but a recoil of order against 
disorder, and that, in the moral as well as the physical world, 
this conservative reaction is equal and opposite to the destruc- 
tive action. Vindictive justice, therefore, far from being a blind 
impetus of passion, is founded on that essential tendency to 
truth and order which constitutes the very nature of human in- 
telligence. Every disorder being a disposition of things con- 
trary to their true relations, and being consequently a falsity, is 
essentially repugnant to the mind, wherefore reason demands a 
violent return to that order which has béen disturbed, and this 
violence is the punishment” (Saggio del Diritt. Nat., vol. i. dis. 
i. § 134). 

The sin of despising his last end recoils on the sinner by the 
doom of perpetual exile. The sin of abusing the natural gifts 
of God recoils on him, by his subjection to the irresistible do- 
minion of the laws of nature, in the re-established, imperturbable 
order. He is compelled to recognize his folly, and to suffer re- 
morse for it. He has no more capacity or opportunity for im- 
moral enjoyment. His nature remains essentially good, the natu- 
ral order in which he lives is one in which a multitude of hu- 
man beings find a perfect felicity; the obstacle to his happiness 
and the cause of his misery is subjective, it is a moral disorder, 
alienation of the will from God, the interior discord of sin. 


THE BEST WAY TO PREACH ON HELL. 


In conclusion, I will venture, as a veteran missionary, to give 
a word of advice to missionaries and preachers as to the manner 
of preaching to the people on Hell. 

The great practical end of preaching is ethical; it is to bring 
the hearers to shun vice and practise virtue, from supernatural 
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motives. No success can be gained unless a filial fear and a filial 
love of God are implanted in their souls. They must be taught 
to detest and avoid and repent of sin, because it offends God 
and deprives the sinner of his friendship. They must be taught 
to esteem the grace and friendship of God as the true life and 
happiness of the soul, to practise virtue as the means of secur- 
ing this happiness. They must be encouraged and led on to 
love God as the supreme good, and to aspire after their higher 
destiny as his children, the beatific union with God in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Servile fear is an inferior motive and stimulus to living a 
Christian life, which can only serve a subsidiary purpose. Preach- 
ing the terrors of the Lord ought, therefore, to be employed as 
a means of leading the just to persevere, and more especially 
sinners to repent, by raising them through servile fear to filial 
fear and filial love. The preaching of death, judgment, and 
hell, is only preparatory to those topics which awaken emetions 
nobler, more elevating, and more powerful than fear. Vivid im- 
pressions of terror in the imagination and sensitive feelings are 
transitory and tend to produce a reaction. It is better to avoid 
all Dantesque descriptions of hell. Their effect in deterring from 
sin and exciting to repentance depends on an unquestioning be- 
lief in their reality. With a large and increasing number of au- 
ditors this belief does not exist, and the effect on their minds 
of this kind of word-painting is only to awaken opposition, and 
produce aversion from the truths of religion. This is especially 
the case with those who are wavering and unsettled in their 
religious convictions, and are exposed to sceptical tempta- 
tions. 

Justice, charity, and prudence require, therefore, that those 
doctrines which are to many, even sincere and well-intentioned 
persons, perplexing and difficult of belief, should be presented in 
such a way as to appear consonant to reason, the moral sense, 
and the nobler human sentiments. The advice of M. Emery is, 
therefore, good, when he says that preachers should “ confine 
themselves ordinarily within the limits of the doctrine which is 
of faith.” I would extend these limits so far as to include cer- 
tain theological conclusions, which can be deduced by solid rea- 
soning from the simple dogma defined by the church and the 
clear statements of Scripture. The dogma of divine faith should 
be the principal theme of the preacher, explained by the doc- 
trine of ecclesiastical faith, and the analogy of other Catholic 
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doctrines. It is most important to present the proof that it is 
really a doctrine of divine revelation, taught in the Scripture 
and always held in the church, so conclusively as to exclude all 
doubt. 


THE REAL SOUL-EVIL IS SIN. 


In developing the subject, wilful and final sin should be pre- 
sented as the real evil of the soul, carrying in its bosom the 
germ of its own punishment, by alienating the soul from its true 
and supreme good in God. The loss of heaven, the perpetual 
exile from the society of the blessed, should be represented as 
vividly as possible. The positive punishments included in the 
doom of exile must be represented as severe and proportioned 
by a measure of exact justice to the number and the grievous- 
ness of the unforgiven sins which must be expiated by suffering. 
Here comes in play the caution against exaggeration and parti- 
cular, minute, detailed descriptions drawn from the imagination. 

Finally, the preacher must be solicitous to impress on his 
hearers true ideas of the goodness and mercy as well as the jus- 
tice of God, and to convince them that their eternal destiny is 
in their own hands, and may be made a happy one, no matter 
how sinful they may be, and how near the door of the next 
world. 

The most respectable advocates of future restoration do not 
hesitate to admit that those who obstinately persist in their re- 
bellion against God are in a state of hopeless and final perdi- 
tion. But they argue that many, if not all, who depart this life 
impenitent and unforgiven, will be sooner or later converted to 
God and admitted to the blessedness of the just. 

Protestants, whether of the so-called orthodox type, or of 
the rationalistic sort, have no true idea of the supernatural. 
They cannot understand that no kind or degree of intellectual 
or moral evolution of rational nature can ever bring it any 
nearer to the supernatural order. Just as the utmost possible 
perfection of sensitive cognition could never make it rational, so 
no degree of natural perfection in a rational subject could enable 
him to elicit a supernatural act. Those who have been gratuit- 
ously called to a supernatural destiny receive grace, by which, dur- 
ing a fixed period of probation, they can merit the attainment of 
their end. Those who are not under this régime of grace can- 
not stir one step towards it. The happy denizens of the Limbo 
of infants can never enter the gate of heaven. If the inhabi- 
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tants of the lower hells could be improved and restored in the 
natural order, they would remain in a perpetual exile from 
heaven. Notwithstanding the constant and frequent assertion 
that Origen taught the final restoration of all angels and men 
to heaven, in a hypothetical way, I think it very doubtful if he 
ever did propose such a theory. I am convinced that St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa never advocated, and that St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus never insinuated, even as a philosophical hypothesis, any 
such opinion. It is certainly heretical, and it is the very essence 
of the dogma of eternal punishment, that the final sentence to 
exile from the kingdom of heaven is irreversible. 

If there remain in the reason and moral sense of any believ- 
ing Christian a repugnance to the Catholic doctrine, there is one 
effectual way of silencing all suggestions against faith. It is by 
acts of perfect confidence in the absolute goodness and justice 
of God, who cannot err or do wrong in his judgments. This 
act is rendered easier by looking to God in Christ, through 
whose human intellect and will the divine judgment on men is 
exercised. Jesus Christ has shown his love for men by dying 
on the cross, and we can therefore trust him absolutely to bring 
all things in the universe to a consummation which all rational 
beings must approve as wise, just, and good, in the very highest 
sense. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEWIT. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


oS the world grows older the sentiment of universal 
brotherhood is showing itself in many ways, but 
in none more surely than in the movement for 
University Extension. 

Except the universities of the medizval period, 
conducted by Catholic teachers and lecturers, and to which in- 
quiring youth flocked by thousands, the universities of the past 
have been accessible only to the favored few. The doors were 
open, to the rich and to the royal. The son of a nobleman and 
the son of an alumnus were welcomed among the students, either 
to gather the golden harvest which the inflexible curriculum af- 
forded, or to drop into oblivion when the requirements of the 
course were found 
too exacting or la- 
borious for the ease 
and comfort of a 
pampered life. 

Great scholars 
and able professors 
were the result, but 
to all except teach- 
ers of science or re- 
ligion the value of 
a university training 
was measured by 
pride or profit. Wo- 
man knocked at the 
door for centuries 
and was refused en- 
trance. Youth, fired with ambition but without wealth or worldly 
distinction, also sought admittance, but was turned away. The one 
‘of lowly station who could, through the kitchen or by menial labor, 
snatch the crumbs that fell from the table of those with whom 
he was not allowed to sit, might gather from the feast of the 
class-room some bits of food to satisfy his craving for know- 
ledge; but the youth of the middle class, with the pride that 
forbade humiliation, passed his life a stranger to the inner courts 
of the temple of knowledge. 
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KNOWLEDGE BECOMES MORE WIDE-SPREAD. 


Meanwhile the printing-press continued its great mission. It 
multiplied books, it spread broadcast the knowledge that had 
been confined to the university towns. The little taste for 
deeper learning acquired in this way only whetted the appetite 
of the ambitious youth for deeper draughts at the famed spring. 
The lecturer, with much oratory and rhetorical flourish, in- 
creased still farther this desire. But withal it was unsatiated. 
When the battle of life began it was found that knowledge ac- 
quired in this way was not real education. Oratory, rhetoric, 
pathos, eloquence, while they pleased the fancy, did not feed 
the mind. 

The real educator was still imprisoned inside the university 
wall. There the professor conducted his class by easy steps, 
and developed the opening mind by patient yet progressive 
methods. The world saw the results as broad-minded men, men 
of character and parts, emerged from the university and took 
foremost places in the conduct of affairs. They had absorbed 
the elixir, but could not give out the secret as to how they had 
acquired it. 


A change hascome. The university doors have been opened 
and the imprisoned instructors have come forth and spoken to 
the people. The secret by which education is made character- 
building has been revealed, and its influence has been imparted 
to that larger public whose opportunities through life never per- 
mitted them to enter the university halls. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE SUMMER-SCHOOL. 


The principle of University Extension is now able to compass 
the whole brotherhood of man. Colleges and universities have re- 
ceived princely endowments and new ones are springing up on 
every hand. Political science, as well as other sciences, is being 
taught to the thousands, and has given the common people a deep- 
er insight into the science of government. To this opening of 
the doors of the universities has been traced more than one poli- 
tical revolution. ‘“ Harvard, Andover, and Dartmouth did it,” 
said a trained politician of the defeated party after the recent 
election. This was University Extension. Vacation time has 
been re-named the Summer-school, and recreation has been 
made more charming by reason of the fund of enjoyment gained 
by a new recreation to the mind through able and apt lecturers. 

The hand, the head, and the heart are being together in- 
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structed in the kindergarten. Pupils of larger growth gain admis- 
sion to the Summer-school, and are graduated from the Univer- 
sity Extension fully equipped to take a place in the larger life 
open through its revelations. 

University Extension is so closely allied to the Summer- 
school that the two may almost be considered as one, the latter 
being the factor that makes possible the best workings of the 
former. As the mind directs the movements of the body and 
controls its members, so the Summer-school may become the 
centre from which will emanate tlie energy to guide, direct, and 
control the system of University Extension. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SYSTEM. 


Since it first took root in American soil, the system. has 
grown and spread until it has now become an essential element 
of the forward educational movement of the nineteenth century. 
Its rapid growth is doubtless due to the liberal endowments 
wealthy men are making to the various universities, and to the 
institutions that are being founded for the higher education 
of the masses. These endowments make it 
possible, as it never was before, for colleges 
to open their doors and extend university 
privileges to those who have heretofore been 
debarred any of their advantages. 

To trace the very foundations of the 
system would be to study those splendid 
universities of Bologna, Naples, and Paris, 
whose basis of education was so largely 
dependent upon the lectures given by the 
distinguished philosophers of that period. 

Though it was in the days of the Middle 

Ages that the groundwork of the system was laid, it is its pres- 
ent practical working and progress that are of immediate inter- 
est, and how it can best be used in connection with the Catholic 
Summer-school and the various reading circles of which it was 
the outgrowth. 

The plan of University Extension was first given a trial in 
England in 1872, and this movement for the extension of uni- 
versity instruction for the people has since developed and spread 
with amazing rapidity. There the work is divided among four 
organizations: ‘“ The London Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching,” “The University of Cambridge,” “The Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” and “ Victoria University.” The principal 
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business of these various centres is to provide lectures and arrange 
courses. These central offices are not, however, the organizers 
of the various courses; they are the well-organized bureaus of 
information to which the local centres apply for help. The 
movement is generally started by a university man, or patron of 
education, in the locality where a course of lectures on the Uni- 
versity Extension system seems desirable. A meeting is called, 
a speaker takes the platform and explains the extension plan. 
If a favorable impression is produced, the outcome of the assem- 
bly is the formation of a local centre quite in the line of our 
various reading circles. A secretary and board of managers are 
appointed, and after the subject for the course is decided upon 
application is made to the central office for a lecturer, the local 
centre guaranteeing to defray all the expenses of the course. 
The lectures are generally about an hour in length, and are as 
far as practicable popularized by the use of the magic lantern. 
With every lecture a number of questions are given for future 
study, to which the students are expected to send written an- 
swers to the lecturer. Classes for discussion are also held, and 
those who have attended the course receive certificates, the ones 
passing the best examinations being awarded prizes and honors, 
as in a regular college course, which gives an additional stimu- 
lus and interest to the work. 


THE SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 


In England University Extension has had a powerful influence 
on the growth of local colleges, a few of which can be traced di- 
rectly to this movement, while others have prospered and strength- 
ened under its beneficent influence, and the relations between 
the universities are cemented and made more cordial by means 
of the summer meetings, which are synonymous with the Ameri- 
can Summer-schools. It will, therefore, be readily seen how the 


various reading circles scattered throughout the United States - 


can co-operate with the good work of the Summer-school, and, 
on a basis similar to the one suggested, each have a University 
Extension course, lecturers being supplied from the common 
centre, the subjects varied or systematic as the taste of the mem- 
bers of the circle may dictate. 

The experience of the English universities has been that 
short courses of lectures are most beneficial ; one great impedi- 
ment to the longer ones is the expense involved. By giving 
shorter courses, costing less money, more centres were able to 
avail themselves of the privilege; more organizations were 
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formed, and the lecturers were enabled to cover a wider fiéld. 
One of the first Americans to appreciate the value of English 
University Extension was Dr. H. M. McCracken, Chancellor of — 
the University of the City of New York, and New York was the 
first American commonwealth to institute a State system of Uni- 
versity Extension. 


IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The plan adopted by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, as defined by its secretary, Melvil S. 
Dewey, was “to co-operate with communities desiring new 
facilities for higher education, and willing to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of a com- 
petent lecturer or in- 
structor who shall inspire 
and guide them in their 
work. We believe it un- 
wise, both educationally 
and economically, to offer 
such instruction at the 
expense of the State, but 
we also believe that the 
State is bound to help 
those who are willing to 
help themselves. Our 
part will be to stimulate 
interest by printed mat- 
ter, local addresses, corre- 
spondence, and the main- 
tenance of a Central Uni- 
versity Extension Office 





at the capital from which Metvit S. Dewey, 
to answer questions and Secretary of the Board of Regents of the University of 
New York. 


give advice. We expect 

to furnish printed matter, to lend carefully-selected small libraries 
for use during the courses, to furnish lecturers with illustrative 
material, lantern slides, specimens, books, and in all proper ways to 
help those who are helping themselves, and to relieve them of such 
incidental expenses as can be met more cheaply by a central office 
than by the individual community. We hope to be of service 
in certifying the most efficient and successful’ University Exten- 
sion lecturers, and in recommending to inquirers the best avail- 
able man for any given place.”. The New York Legislature 
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passed a bill appropriating the sum of ten thousand dollars, the 
primary purpose of which was to give an active impetus to 


_University Extension and thereby promote the higher education 


of the people. 

This fund is under the control of the Extension Department 
of the University of the State of New York. In the autumn of 
1892 the committee sent out circulars to the clergy of New 
York, asking their co-operation in extension work, and calling 
their special attention to the revised library laws, and what an 
important bearing the new system of instruction has on the 
public library, and that neither the library nor the extension can 
do its best work without the aid of the other. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The pioneer in this important work in America was, however, 
the University of Pennsylvania, under the direction of its able 
provost, Dr. William Pepper. Recognizing at the start that no- 
thing satisfactory can be accomplished 
without a money backing, and that no 
good work or charity is thoroughly suc- 
cessful that is not conducted on business 
principles, his first move towards intro- 
ducing University Extension into the 
curriculum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was to raise a fund for that par- 
ticular purpose. He successfully inte- 
rested a number of Philadelphia’s lead- 
ing citizens in the movement, and soon 
had the sum of $7,500 per annum sub- 
scribed for five years. This enabled him 





to at once command the services of the 
most experienced University Extension lecturers and organizers 
in England. A local society was first formed, which developed 
into a national society that has for its aim the spread of Uni- 
versity Extension in all parts of the country where it may be 
desired or appreciated. The lectures given were eminently 
practical; a course on money for bank clerks, one on mathe- 
matics and physics particularly intended for workmen and me- 
chanics, while others on literature, geology, geography, and 
kindred subjects summed up the very valuable work done by 
the University of Pennsylvania through its extension course. 
The University of Chicago, in its organization and by means of 
its generous endowments, proposes to make this a special feature 
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of its work, and also includes correspondence teaching in its ex- 
tension course. In 1891 the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin: first began its work in this direction, which was so highly 
appreciated by the people that in the course: of a few months 
the professors were unable to fill the demands made upon them 
for outside lectures. An extension department was added to 
the university, with a special corps of men affiliated with the 
faculty to devote themselves entirely to extension work, which 
also promises to be further developed in connection with the 
Farmers’ Institutes of Wisconsin which are under the control of 
the University, and have a liberal appropriation from the State. 
Brown University was the first.in New England to take an 
active interest in extension work, which is rapidly becoming a 
part of the course in all the larger universities. 


FATHER HALPIN’S WORK IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J., in the year 1891, began a course on 
ethics at St. Francis Xavier’s College, in New York City. The 
course was on the extension plan and was 
called in the college curriculum University Ex- 
tension. His announcement that it was not 
for young men and graduates’ exclusively, but 
for all desirous of hearing the subject scien- 
tifically discussed; that no charge was to be 
made for attendance, and merely a fee of fif- 
teen dollars from those who passed the exami-: 3ag4 
nation, and wrote ‘three satisfactory dissertations 
on the subject-matter of the course, and on 
whom the degree of A.M. would then be con- 
ferred, and that this degree could be obtained 
by any bachelor of arts from any college, Catholic or non-Catho- 
lic, brought his special-work within the lines of the. best Uni- 
versity Extension. 

The outcome of the first course was the formation of the 
Xavier Ethical Society in the spring of 1892. Father Halpin’s 
course on ethics at the Catholic Summer-School was altogether 
on the extension plan. His subjects were eminently practical 
in both courses and covered a wide range, including Duties 
and Rights of Man, Moral Science and Religion, Religious Wor- 
ship, Revelation, Intellectual and Moral Development, Suicide, 
Charity, Humanity, Benevolence, Veracity, Self-Defence, Duelling, 
Communism, Socialism,;' Employer, Employees, Wages, Society} 
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Marriage, Education, Public Schools, The Family, Masters and 
Servants, Civil Society, Government, Universal Suffrage, Penal 
Laws, Lynch Law, Liberty of the Press, Free Thought, Duties 
of Nations, Methods of War, etc. 

Nineteen men received the degree of master of arts at the 
conclusion of the course, during the winter of 1891, and the in- 
creased attendance at the lectures during 1892-93 is but another 
evidence of the popularity of the extension system and of the 
hold it is taking on people of all classes. 

Father Halpin has a wonderful combination of the special 
qualifications that are required to make a thoroughly successful 
University Extension lecturer. He is a man of ready tact 
and sympathy, with the power of placing his subject clearly and 
attractively before his audience, and has the art of conducting 
his class in a way that induces the students to ask questions 
freely and submit their difficulties to him. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AT WASHINGTON. 


There is a yet wider field that may be opened in this di- 
rection through the great Catholic University at Washington, 
whose advantages are at present available to comparatively few. 
Not many priests are able to cut a year or two out of theif 
busy lives to go to Washington for a supplementary course 
of study, whereas if the university established a correspondence 
extension course for priests and sent its professors forth from 
time to time to give lectures to those who could not come to 
them, a new door to higher ecclesiastical knowledge would be 
opened to the Catholic clergy. 

The liberal endowment of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington makes possible the adoption of such an extension course 
on the broadest plan, and with such leaders at the helm as 
Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Keane it will, doubtless, not be 
long before our Catholic University takes its place in the for- 
ward educational movement. 

Notwithstanding the fact that University Extension has had 
a footing in England for twenty years, no effort has been made 
or system devised there for the training of lecturers for this par- 
ticular field. America, therefore, took the initiative, and the Uni- 
versity Extension Seminary established in Philadelphia by the 
national society for the training of lecturers and organizers stands 
unique, and will supply at the outset of the movement in this 
country a need that has long been felt in England. 
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On December 28-30, 1892, the meeting of the National 
Conference on University Extension was held in Philadelphia. 
No greater proof of the wide-spread interest in the work could 
be given than that deduced from the large assembly of educa- 
tors, men and women, who met together from all parts of the 
United States to compare the work done and consult as to the 
best methods of pushing it in the future. The subjects discussed 
were practical and included the consideration of general organi- 
zations, administration of a local centre, the distinctive features 
of University Extension work as compared with university in- 
struction, the function of the library in the movement, the train- 
ing of lecturers and other matters that had an important bear- 
ing on the work. 

University Extension is no longer an experiment. The re- 
sults, as shown by statistics in England and by observation 
and interest in America, clearly indicate that the demand for 
a broader education, in which the restrictions that bar the 
common people from our universities are entirely removed, 
is earnest, and these first steps towards the permanent estab- 
lishment of a great international system of higher education of 
the masses of which University Extension is the pioneer will 
sooner or later be realized. 


CHARLOTTE MCILVAIN MOORE. 





THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
THE PEARL OF THE WEST. 


“a FTER another night in Siloa, at the pretty, bright, 

ay; clean French hotel, with its excellent restaurant, 

near the station, the party were ready to set forth 

the next morning for Guadalajara, where they ex- 

pected to meet the young engineer who had been 

the moving cause of their journey—at least as far as the Mey- 

nells were concerned. Russell spoke a little of parting with them 

at Irapuato and continuing his journey direct to the City of 

Mexico, “since,” he said, “you will soon have another guide 

who knows the country probably as well as I do”; but there 

was such an outburst of expostulation at this, that he was obliged 

to confess that no pressing business awaited him in Mexico, and 

that there was really no good reason why he should not accom- 

pany them on their visit to the fair city to which they were 
bound. 

“Unless,” said Dorothea, “you are tired of us. I really 
could not blame you if that were the case. But to talk of Phil 
taking your place is, if you will excuse me, simple nonsense. If 
he lived a hundred years in the country he could not do that. 
No, Mr. Russell, if you forsake us, we shall be lost. It will be 
worse than if we had never had you at all.” 

“It is true,” said Mrs. Langdon. ‘“ Dorothea puts the matter 
strongly but correctly. We shall miss you so much that it 
would have been better for us never to have had the benefit and 
pleasure of your companionship.” 

“T don’t go as far as that,” said the general, “since we are 
indebted to Russell for a great deal of information about the 
country which we are not, I hope, likely to forget. But I sin- 
cerely trust you are not in earnest about leaving us,” he went 
on, addressing that gentleman, “ for while we might supply your 
place with the guide-book, as far as mere information is con- 
cerned, we should miss you personally more than we can ex- 
press.” 

“ Russell, my good fellow,” said Travers, “there is nothing 
for you to do but rise, place your hand on. your heart, return 
thanks for the distinguished consideration in which you are held 
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by this party, and promise to unite your fortunes with us from 
this day forth.” 

“T should be very insensible to the too flattering considera- 
tion with which I am honored,” answered Russell, ‘if I failed 
to do so. After all, there is no particular reason why I should 
not go to Guadalajara.” 

“On the contrary, there are many reasons why you should 
go—at least I could mention a dozen,” said Dorothea. “So I 
hope the matter is settled, and that you will not give us such 
a fright again.” 

‘Perhaps Mr. Russell wished to find out exactly how unwill- 
ing we should be to let him go,” suggested Miss Gresham. 

“In that case he must have been sadly disappointed that 
you expressed no unwillingness at all,” remarked Travers. 

The fair Violet shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Dorothea expressed 
so much, and spoke as she always does for the party, with such 
emphasis, that my voice was not necessary,” she answered. “Mr. 
Russell knows, I am sure, how much I value his society, and—” 

“ And his remarkable fund of historical and statistical infor- 
mation,” said Travers as she paused. “I am certain he must 
be well aware of that. Halloo!” interjected the speaker suddenly 
—for they were sitting in the restaurant at breakfast—“is not 
that our train coming in?” 

“No. It is the Guanajuato train,” Russell answered. “But 
our train will arrive very soon now, so we had better walk over 
to the station. The cargadores have our luggage.” 

The run from Siloa to Irapuato, where the: branch to Guada- 
lajara connects with the main line of the Mexican Central Rail- 
way, is made through a country so beautiful, especially when 
viewed in the golden light of early morning, that one might well 
wish it much longer. All memories of desert. plains and barren 
heights are forgotten as the traveller enters upon the most rich 
and productive region of the great Mexican plateau, a very Ar- 
cadia of beauty and fertility. On each side of the railway 
highly cultivated lands spread for leagues, level as a table, to 
where mountains draped in softest veils of azure and amethyst 
bound the horizon. On these vast fields, that seem made to bear 
the harvests of the world, the laborers are mere moving dots of 
color, though a hundred or two of them may often be seen to- 
gether, each man guiding a plough drawn by a pair of oxen. The 
lithe figures in their bright dress, the slow-moving animals, types 
of patient strength, the rich brown hue of the freshly-turned earth, 
contrasting with the vivid green of springing grain on the land 
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ploughed yesterday, the pellucid depths of sky, the distant frame 
of dream-like heights, the shining towns on the plain that seem 
to have been conjured out of the imagination of a painter—all 
is like a page from the early days of the world, full of the 
charm and poetry of pastoral antiquity. And now and then a 
group of massive buildings, belonging to one of the great hacien- 
das, estates which are absolute principalities in extent, comes 
into view. Walled around like a medieval city, these buildings 
comprise residences, store-houses, granaries, and invariably a 
church. Through the great open gates there are glimpses of 
Oriental arches and immense courtyards, horsemen ride out with 
trappings glittering in the sunlight, great clumsy carts, with nine 
or ten mules harnessed to them, lumber forth on the highway, 
or a string of patient burros bearing enormous packs come into 
sight, followed by figures on foot that seem transported from 
the most remote East, as their picturesque draperies are outlined 
against the wide distance of spreading land and sky. 

“You have now entered upon a new phase of Mexico and 
Mexican life,” said Russell, addressing General Meynell, whom 
all these scenes interested exceedingly. ‘‘ We have left the min- 
ing region and mining cities behind, and are in the midst of a 
country that depends for its wealth on agriculture alone. This 
great plain, known as the Bajio, is one of the richest and most 
famous agricultural districts of the plateau.” 

“T have never seen a more beautiful country, nor one ap- 
parently in a higher state of cultivation,” said the general. 
“Where else in the world can such vast bodies of land of such 
wonderful fertility be found ?” 

“Their productiveness is simply inexhaustible,” said Russell, 
“and, with slight, natural interruptions, they extend for hun- 
dreds of leagues. The State of Jalisco, which we shall enter 
very soon, is the largest and wealthiest of Mexican States, and 
its prosperity is drawn almost entirely from agricultural pro- 
ducts.” 

“Tt is in Jalisco that the hacienda of which Phil has written 
is situated,” said Dorothea. “But see!—what a lovely view of 


? 


domes and towers yonder! 

“Trapuato. We change cars here for Guadalajara,” said Rus- 
sell, beginning to collect bags and umbrellas. 

But to this prosaic information the others at first lent no ear. 
Their eyes and attention were alike fastened on the beautiful 
picture which Irapuato presents as it is seen across the plain, its 
graceful towers and glistening domes rising above the massed 
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foliage of the gardens that surround it, and against a _back- 
ground of soft, purple heights. 

“What!” cried Dorothea, when she heard that they were to 
be vouchsafed no nearer sight. “Is it possible that we are to 
leave a place that promises so much as this unseen? It must 
be interesting, for look at the number of churches it possesses— 
and such churches! I have not seen more beautiful towers and 
domes anywhere.” 

“Probably the towers and domes are the best part of it— 
they generally are,” observed Miss Gresham; “and we can see 
them quite well from here.” 

“Come, come,” said the general, “we cannot possibly stop 
everywhere you know, my dear; and Russell says there is not 
enough of interest here to repay us for a delay of twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Be consoled,” said Russell in turn. ‘“ You are right about 
the towers and domes. They are peculiarly fine in effect, es- 
pecially rising out of this lovely plain; but Irapuato itself does 
not offer sufficient attractions to detain us. The special thing 
for which it is most famous awaits you without. Come!” 

“ Fresas, fresas, senorita!’ “ Quiere las fresas, niftia?’’ cried 
a chorus of insinuating voices, as they emerged from the door 
of the car, while slender brown hands of all sizes and ages lifted 
up baskets heaped with the beautiful, fragrant strawberries which 
are as much the characteristic product of Irapuato as opals are 
of Querétaro or onyx of Puebla. 

“Strawberries in December! Surely this is a land of won- 
ders!” said Mrs. Langdon. 

“ Strawberries every day in the year at Irapuato,” said Rus- 
sell. “ Their cultivation is the perennial industry of the place. 
All the accidents of climate and soil unite to produce them in 
unfailing abundance, aided by the skill, industry, and untiring 
irrigation of the inhabitants.” 

“In other words,” said the general, “they have here all the 
conditions of an unending spring, which should be as favorable 
for many other products as for strawberries. How much for 
those ?” he demanded of one of the venders. “ Cuanto?” 

“ Dos reales, senor,’ was the prompt response. 

“ Real y medio, senor,” cried another, quickly interposing his 
basket. 

“ Better let Russell conduct the negotiations,” suggested 
Travers. “What with the pleading of the eyes and the fra- 
grance of the berries, I, for one, should speedily ruin myself.” 
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They were not the only people who found the lovely fruit 
irresistible. Soon every seat in the Guadalajara train contained 
at least one basket’ of strawberries, and the car was filled with 
their fragrance, mingled with that of limes—boughs laden with 
which were offered importunately by those who had not straw- 
berries to sell, nor yet the pretty vari-colored baskets which are 
always to be bought here. 

It was a bright and picturesque scene which all these ven- 
ders and their commodities formed, together with the moving 
throng of passengers for the different trains ; and forgetting even 
to admire the beautiful domes and minarets of Irapuato, the 
party stood on the platform of their car, full of interest, talking 
gaily and asking a hundred questions, until, according to the 
fashion of Mexican railroads, the train, without sound or note 
of warning, moved off across the wide, sun-bathed plain, in a 
westwardly direction. 

The scene within the car proved then hardly less novel and 
attractive to their eyes than the scene without had been; for, 
with few exceptions, their fellow-passengers were all Mexicans, 
friendly, sociable people, who talked to each other in a constant 
flow of sweet-sounding Spanish, smoked cigarettes incessantly, 
and exhibited all the types with which the traveller in the coun- 
try soon becomes familiar. There was the family group, the 
stout, middle-aged sefiora, with her black hair smoothed like silk 
on her uncovered head, great golden hoops in her ears, and the 
invariable black shawl on her. shoulders, talking volubly to a 
middle-aged gentleman with erect, iron-gray hair standing up 
from a square forehead, a darkly olive skin, and spare, sinewy 
frame. There were her daughters, lovely as pictures, with their 
lustrous eyes, their dark brows and lashes, their delicate features 
and clear brunette skins, but whose attire, and especially whose 
headgear, exhibited a lack of style that merited the mingled scorn 
and pity with which Miss Gresham regarded it. There were 
young men in close-fitting trousers, short jackets, and wide som- 
breros elaborately trimmed with silver, ivory-handled pistols dis- 
played in the belts buckled around their waists, small feet 
encased in pointed shoes, and slender fingers deeply stained 
with nicotine. There were elderly haciendados, who came in at 
the way-stations, booted and spurred, and very dusty from 
long rides on horseback, and padres, with draping cloaks and 
tonsured crowns, who joined in the friendly general conversa- 
tion, or, withdrawing to a remote seat, became absorbed in their 
breviaries. 





THE SCHOOL OF LAW, FORMERLY THE CHURCH OF THE JESUITS, 
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And meanwhile the same open expanse of fertile country 
continued to delight the eye, the same level lands spread to 
distant hills robed in divinely blue and purple tints, the same 
dazzling excess of light and color was in the luminous, over- 
arching sky, while the white arches of haciendas, or the slender 
towers of village churches, gleamed against the folds of the far 
heights. On the wide, tree-dotted expanse immense herds of 
cattle and horses grazed, in the great fields the corn was gar- 
nered in heaps, and the whole effect of the country seemed 
more than ever like a vast, pastoral idyl. But presently there 
was a change. The mountains drew in, hills thickly strewn 
with volcanic scoriz and covered with a straggling forest growth 
shut out the fair valley views, the train mounted heavy grades, 
wound around and about the hills, and finally, crossing the 
divide, descended into another beautiful plain through which 
flows the largest river of Mexico—the Lerma, or Rio Grande 
de Santiago, for by both names it is known. At the station of 
La Barca—the town itself lies distant half a dozen miles across 
the valley, with only one tall and stately tower in evidence—the 
river is crossed, and thence onward the railway follows its banks 
for miles, with the broad, shining current in full view. And 
what a paradise for sportsmen is here! Along the marshy mar- 
gin of the stream wild ducks abound, together with many other 
varieties of water-fowl, which seem in these happy regions to 
increase and multiply without any interference on the part of 
man. From the other side of the car the glance sweeps over 
the wide valley to a range of*aerial hills—so delicate in their 
faint blue, so lovely in their outlines, that they hardly seem of 
earth—which, as Russell told the eager gazers, encircle the 
shores of Lake Chapala. 

“That is something you must see,” he said, “that ex- 
quisite lake which lies in an enchanted atmosphere fully a mile 
above the sea. For charm of climate and scenery I have never 
known any region so near an earthly paradise as this beautiful 
lake region of Jalisco and Michoacan. Of the lakes that make 
it famous, Chapala is the largest and, with the possible excep- 
tion of Patzcuaro, best worth seeing.” 

“We must certainly see it,” said Dorothea with decision. 
“ Only tell us how to reach it.” 

This had not yet been fully told, or at least had led to 
many other things, of what Travers called the historical and 
statistical order, when there was an exclamation from a group 
of young people at the other end of the car. ‘“ Guadalajara! 
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Mire Guadalajara!” which brought the strangers at once to the 
windows from whehce the city could be seen. 

What a picture it is, this first view of the fair Pearl of the 
West, as she lies on the smiling plain, lifting her ivory. towers 
toward skies of such radiance as scarcely look down upon any 
other portion even of this land of radiant skies, with distant 
mountains forming a background of celestial azure behind her 
mass of shining domes and Moresque minarets ! 

“ And that is Guadalajara!” said the general. “ It seems to 
be a very handsome city.” 

“ Handsome!” repeated Mrs. Langdon. “It looks like a 
city in a dream, as if it were builded of nothing save marble 
and mother o’ pearl. What was that poetical name you called 
it, Mr. Russell ?” 

“*La Perla del Occidente,’”” answered Russell. “It is ap- 
propriate, is it not? She was the second capital of the coun- 
try, the queen of all the rich western coast, this fair Guadala- 
jara, before the era of railroads. Now her importance has 
somewhat diminished; but when the line on which we are 
travelling is completed to the Pacific, she will lift her beautiful 
head again.” 

“Tam sure she seems to hold it high enough already,” 
said Dorothea. “She has a most regal air, with those tapering 
towers pointing heavenward, and looking, as Margaret says, too 
beautiful for anything but the creation of a dream.” 

And so they gazed and talked, every moment drawing 
nearer to the queenly city from whose gates tree-arched avenues 
lead in all directions to the villages that dot the verdant plain 
—villages with histories going far beyond the time when the 
fierce and warlike Nufio de Guzman led his army into western 
Mexico, and desiring to found a capital for this rich country, 
which the Spaniards called Nueva Galicia, named it after his 
birthplace in distant Spain. The present city still bears the 
name, but is not located upon the spot first selected in 1531, 
for, finding that site ineligible, the small colony of Spaniards 
moved a few years later to the present situation on the banks 
of the San Juan de Dios river, near the friendly Indian town 
of Mexicalcingo, now a suburb of Guadalajara. 

Of these things Russell discoursed to a group who, it is to 
be feared, did not pay great heed to the ancient deeds of Nufio 
de Guzman and the other noble founders of Guadalajara. The 
level plain over which they were moving seemed to grow. 
more luxuriantly green and beautiful as they advanced. On one 
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side. was a view across a meadow, knee-deep in grass, of a 
wide road shaded by noble trees, along which carriages were 
driving, with wheels flashing in the sunlight and horsemen 
prancing on richly caparisoned steeds; on the other the eye 
was led to a rolling ridge somewhat higher than the city, 
crowned by a white-walled, tower-and-dome-capped town, which 
Russell pointed out as San Pedro, formed chiefly of the sum- 
mer homes of the wealthier class of Guadalajara. 

Then, as the train passed through a gap in the walls and 
made its way between closely surrounding houses and courts, with 
glimpses of feathery palms rising against the sky, the general 
began to wonder if Phil would be on hand to meet them. 

That question was answered a moment later when, as the 
train pulled into the station, and before its movement had 
ceased, a handsome bronzed young man, wearing a Mexican 
sombrero, entered the car, his bright eyes glancing around in 
eager expectation. ‘“ Phil, my dear boy!” cried the general, and 
the next moment father and son were exchanging: hardly intelli- 
gible greetings. Dorothea cast herself recklessly forward, and 
Mrs. Langdon followed with an equal light of gladness on her 
face.. All was confusion for a few minutes, and then Philip 
Meynell became conscious of a pair of violet eyes looking up 
in his, a small, perfectly-gloved hand extended,‘ and a sweet 
voice saying, 

“You did not expect to see me /” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” he answered cheerily. ‘The last letter I 
had from home told me that you had joined the expedition. I 
was greatly surprised, but of course greatly pleased, too. It 
is delightful to see so many familiar faces all at once. Ah, Léon, 
and you have positively been induced to come too! Mr. Russel 
must be an absolute sorcerer. Now, here we are!’’—as the train 
finally came toa full stop. ‘Never mind the crowd ; just follow 
me. I have a carriage waiting. But some of you will probably 
like to walk to the hotel—the distance is short.” 

“I should much prefer to walk,” said Dorothea promptly. 

And so between her father and brother, for the general 
would not relinquish his boy’s arm, she stepped off lightly, 
leaving Mrs. Langdon and Miss Gresham, attended by Russell 
and Travers, to occupy the waiting carriage. Despite her plea- 
sure at being again with the young fellow whose laughing 
brown eyes were so like her ‘own, and her many inquiries re- 
garding his life in Mexico, her glances lost no single detail of 
the scenes around her. Soon after they left the station their 
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way led by the walls of a church of such vast extent and mas- 
sive solidity that she eagerly questioned her brother concerning 
it. But the fact that he was not fitted to fill Russell’s place 
was at once abundantly demonstrated. 

“It is the church of San Francisco, or rather, I believe, 
there are two or three churches in one,” he replied. ‘“ How 
old is it? Good heavens! how should I know? I think I’ve 
heard, however, that it is tremendously old—only less so than 
that venerable relic of the past over yonder.” 

And he nodded carelessly across a wide space to what was 
in fact the first Franciscan foundation, an ancient and strikingly 
picturesque building, with open, Carmelite belfries and quaintly 
carved doorway, its fortress-like walls of brown stone, and high, 
small windows presenting a perfect example of an early Spanish 
mission church. Only less ancient in appearance, as Philip had 
remarked, but far more magnificent in size and detail, is the 
noble sanctuary which fascinated Dorothea’s attention. Part of 
what was once a great Franciscan monastery—in the cloisters of 
which cavalry now stable their horses !—the beautiful old church 
remains one of the most beautiful and interesting in this city of 
splendid sanctuaries. When they gained the plaza before it, 
and paused for a comprehensive view of the whole stately pile, 
Dorothea’s enthusiastic admiration was well justified. The elabo- 
rately sculptured front is carved in pink porphyry, which has 
taken with time the most wonderful and exquisite tints; the 
superb tower is a marvel of picturesqueness, and the whole 
mass, crowned by its graceful domes, is a study for an artist 
which not a touch could improve. At this moment a rich sun- 
set glow was falling over the facade, bringing out all the varied 
coloring of the stone and the quaint device of the sculpture, 
while the massive masonry of the great tower, upthrust against 
the blue intensity of the sky, was bathed in golden light. 

“ What a scene!” said Dorothea half under her breath. She 
looked from the rich front of the church to the plaza, where in 
the alleys of the garden—lovely vistas formed of orange-trees 
that meet in green arch overhead—people were sitting and walk- 
ing, while the band of the regiment then in quarters, in the old 
monastic building adjoining the church, was playing as only a 
Mexican military band can play. The air was laden with per- 
fume, and palpitating, as it were, with radiance and melody. 
“What a scene!” she repeated. ‘“ Let us sit down and enjoy it.” 

But at this point the general protested. “Let us first go 
and settle ourselves in our quarters,” he said, “and let me re- 
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lieve myself of some of the confounded dust of this country. 
Then I am at your service for any length of time.” 

It was impossible to refuse such a moderate request, so with 
a laugh Dorothea yielded, and passing through the plaza they 
took their way along a street which Philip told them was the 
Calle San Francisco—the principal thoroughfare of the city, 
handsome, straight, clean, and attractive, as all Guadalajara 
streets are. The narrow sidewalks were filled with a throng of 
prosperous-looking people, the shop-windows were brilliant with 
the products of France, and now and again the stately arched 
entrance of some casa grande afforded a view of the spacious, 
paved court within, the family coach in the background, and 
the carved stone pillars supporting the graceful galleries of the 
upper story, on which the apartments of the dwelling opened. 
Altogether, the way had seemed very short when Philip made 
a motion to turn into another street, saying, “Here is our 
hotel.” 

But Dorothea paused, as if held by a spell. “Phil,” she 
said, “I perceive yonder the wonderful ivory towers that seemed 
beckoning us from afar to Guadalajara, and I must see them 
nearer. Also there is a plaza. Let us go to the next corner— 
just to the next corner, papa! I will not keep you long.” 

“Those are the cathedral towers, which are not at all likely 
to run away,” replied her brother a little irritably. “And of 
course there is a plaza. But you had better wait and go later, 
when there will be music.” 

“We will go later also,” returned wilful Dorothea. “But I 
must have a glimpse xow.” 

She drew her somewhat reluctant companions along with her, 
and paused, as she had promised, at the next corner, under the 
shade of the wide and handsome jorta/es which adorn the blocks 
of business houses that on two sides enclose the great quad- 
rangle of the Plaza de Armas—that heart of the city, so often 
filled with war and tumult in those tumultuous days of a past 
which Mexico fondly hopes to have left for ever behind her. 

Perhaps it is to mark this hope that all over the country the 
old, open Spanish plazas are being laid out in gardens, which, 
however beautiful in themselves, are, nevertheless, often a draw- 
back to the architectural effect of the noble edifices looking up- 
on them. Well did the great builders of medieval Europe 
know what was essential for the effect of their mighty master- 
pieces, when in every instance they planned for the open space 
—be it called by whatever name—before them. Such space is 
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necessary as a setting for such monuments of human genius, and: 
Mexicans have not been wise when they have, in too many 
cases, diminished the effect of their grand cathedrals and churches 
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by undue devotion to the tropical loveliness of flowering trees 
and shrubs. In the Plaza de Armas of Guadalajara this ‘result 
is not so apparent as in many others, for although the garden 
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is there, filling with odorous beds of violets, with roses and 
orange-trees, the central space of the great hollow square—and a 
charming pleasance, surely, when from the brilliantly-lighted 
Moorish pavilion in the centre strains of music pour forth on 
the fragrance-laden air, and streams of promenaders pass around 
the broad, admirably-paved outer walk, lined with trees and 
seats!—the cathedral does not suffer in effect as muchas might 
be anticipated, for the reason that it only presents a side view 
of its vast mass to this plaza. According to the design of its 
builders, the immense and imposing pile, which includes, as is 
usual in Mexico, the Sagrario, or first parish church, stood in 
superb isolation between two large plazas, its atrium giving up- 
on a smaller, which is as yet untouched by the decorator. 
Hence the view from the Plaza de Armas offers a picture so 
satisfactory to the eye in the long, continued lines of the richly 
balustraded cornices, the symmetrical towers and beautiful, lan- 
tern-crowned domes, with the arcaded loggia at the farther end 
of the Sagrario, that possible criticism is lost in admiration. 

Certainly Dorothea found no fault with this picture when 
her eye rested on it for the first time, as the same lovely light 
that had lent an added charm to the old church and plaza of 
San Francisco was falling over the soaring pinnacles and gleam- 
ing domes. Rose-red masses of feathery clouds were tossed up- 
on a sea of pearly blue, while in the great, open arches of the 
towers dark forms of men and boys were silhouetted against the 
glowing sky, waiting the moment to wake all the echoes of the 
air with the deep-mouthed clangor of the bells hung there. Be- 
low, all the animated life of a great city was surging in full 
tide, carriages driving, horsemen riding, tramcars coming and 
going, the plaza and streets filled with people. Everything was 
steeped in light and color—the verdure and bloom of the garden, 
the long, handsome facade of the Governor’s Palace, and the ar- 
cade, under which they stood, with its picturesque groups of 
dealers and purchasers around the stalls placed against the great 
pillars. 

There are no more tempting places for loitering than these 
portales, whether it be for observation or for purchasing, and 
Dorothea looked wistfully down the crowded vista. But she 
was a person of her word, and turning, with a slight sigh, she 
signified her readiness to return to the spot from whence they 
had diverged. “To-morrow!” she said to herself, however, in 
the tone of a promise. And then she added aloud: “ What hack- 
neyed remark is it that every traveller in Mexico makes about 
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this being the Land of Manafia? Ah, if it were only so!—if it 
were really the Land of To-morrow, a land where one might 
find time to fulfil all those hopes, dreams, and plans one has 
deferred to so many morrows that have never come! If one 
might only find them here, in this lovely land, waiting for one! 
Would not that be worth coming to Mexico for, papa?” 

“My dear,” replied the general, “I have found much worth 
coming for—but To-morrow, like Yesterday, we must be content 
to leave in the hands of God.” 

“ Hark!” said the girl. She held up her hand and stood for 
a minute breathless, listening with parted lips. The great cathe- 
dral bell, deep, mellow, resonant, had just boomed out upon the 
air with a sound that seemed to thrill heart and ear alike. And 
as its first stroke was borne over the city, few men in all the 
crowded streets did not uncover their heads. Old and young 
alike, they walked gravely hat in hand, while the roseate air 
seemed to tremble with the full-toned melody of the reverberat- 
ing notes. And then—was it joy gone mad, the wild, clashing 
uproar that rose from a hundred brazen tongues in every quar- 
ter, the lesser cathedral bells leading the mighty diapason of 
sound, as they turned over and over upon their frames, like 
creatures frenzied with delight? It was such a jubilation, such 
a rejoicing, as words are totally inadequate to express, and as 
no other sounds on all God’s earth cam express save bells rung 
like these Mexican peals, and the deep-mouthed roar of can- 
non. 

“T feel as if I could shout, in unison with the bells—I am 
trembling with excitement—and I don’t know in the least what 
it is all about!” said Dorothea, when speech finally became 
possible. “Oh! had you any idea before that metal could ex- 
press such a passion of joy? What is it about, Phil?” 

“It is because to-morrow is the feast of Guadalupe—the 
great, patronal feast of Mexico,” her brother answered. “ But 
come now—they will all wonder what has become of us!” 

They found, however, that the other members of the party 
had not troubled themselves with many conjectures regarding 
their fate. ‘We knew that Dorothea had insisted on stopping 
somewhere,” calmly observed Mrs. Langdon, who was by this 
time thoroughly established, and looking as much at home as if 
she had grown up in it, in one of the rooms Philip had se- 
cured, which proved to be the best the house afforded—immense 
apartments with lofty, frescoed ceilings, floors of the highly 
glazed tiles for which Guadalajara is famous, and great win- 
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dows opening on balconies that overlooked the handsome, busy 
street. 

It was while they were at supper on the plant-adorned corri- 
dor which encircled the inner court of the hotel, a starry sky 
looking down upon them through wide arches, balmy airs fan- 
ning them, brilliant lamplight shining on a well-appointed table, 
and attentive, dark-eyed servants skimming lightly and noiseless- 
ly to and fro over the shining floor, that Dorothea expressed 
herself as greatly pleased with Guadalajara. A suggestion that 
she had not seen much of it was treated with the scorn it 
merited. 

“A place always makes an instantaneous impression on me,” 
she declared, “and I seldom change that impression. This place 
is charming—not with the medieval picturesqueness of Guana- 
juato, but with a brilliancy, a lightness, a grace peculiarly its own.” 

“For myself,” observed Philip deliberately, “I thought Guan- 
ajuato a beastly kind of place—hardly a square foot of level 
ground in it, precipitous, winding streets about a yard wide, 
dreadful smells, and so cold when I was there that not even 
the sun had power to warm one.” 

“© Phil!” remonstrated his elder sister. ‘Do not so reck- 
lessly expose your total lack of artistic appreciation.” 

“Do you know,” said Travers, “that we have all been kept 
at such a high pitch of admiration by the united efforts of Rus- 
sell and Miss Dorothea, that I find such an honest expression 
of Philistine sentiment very refreshing. Now that I come to 
think of it, I remember that I perceived some odors which were 
not those of Araby the Blest, in that picturesque city, and no 
one can deny that it was cold.” 

“TI liked the Presa,” said Miss Gresham, with an air of mak- 
ing a concession. 

“Yes, the Presa was not bad,” said Philip tolerantly, “ espe- 
cially when a band was playing there, and lots of people about. 
But I like cheerful things—and Guadalajara is cheerful.” 

“TI wonder Mr. Russell likes it then,” said Miss Gresham, 
finding an opportunity to take a small revenge for much past 
boredom. ‘He seems to think things worth looking at only 
when they are very old and gloomy.” 

Russell, with a smile, remarked that while he sometimes ad- 
mired old and gloomy things, he was not thereby debarred from 
appreciating at their just value new and cheerful ones. “And 
Guadalajara is very cheerful,” he added, “though happily not 
new. 


” 
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“TI think it quite the most attractive place we have seen,” 
said Miss Gresham with decision. 

Perhaps it was the perception of the glance which accom- 
panied this remark, as well as several other glances which the 
violet eyes had sent in the same direction, that made Dorothea 
suddenly observe: “Oh! by the way, Phil, what has become of 
the Mexican friends of whom you wrote so enthusiastically ? 
What was their name?” 

“De Vargas,” responded the young man promptly. “Well, 
they have become my friends in earnest—which I could hardly 
have said when I first wrote of them—and, to prove it, they have 
kindly sent an invitation for the whole of you to go out to 
their hacienda and spend as long a time as you like.” 

“An invitation for the whole of us!” said Mrs. Langdon. 
“They can hardly know how many we are.” 

“Yes they do! I told them that, as far as I could make out, 
about a dozen people were coming—” 

“ How good of you,” said Dorothea, “to double our num- 
ber and give the impression that we were a Cook’s party of 


tourists ! 
“But old Don Rafael simply waved his hand and said the 


more the better. He would like to make the acquaintance of 
so many good Americanos—and he knew they must be good 
since they were friends of mine.” 

“Very kind of Don Rafael, I am sure,” said the general. 
“Tf you think he was in earnest and not talking in the Oriental 
style that I am told these people affect, we might consider the 
matter. I should like to see something of life on one of these 
great estates, and compare it with what life is, or rather was, on 
our Southern plantations.” 

“T am perfectly certain that Don Rafael was in earnest,” 
said Philip, “and in point of fact, I have accepted in your 
name, and made all the arrangements—for I knew you would 
like to go. Carriages are to be sent from the hacienda for 
us on any day we may appoint. We'll settle that to-morrow, 
and I will then write a line making the appointment. Now, 
what do you all say to a turn in the plaza? There is music 
to-night. And there is a great religious fiesta going on, which 
will interest you. Perhaps you would like to drop in at the 
cathedral.” 

“ To-night?” asked Mrs. Langdon. 

“Yes, to-night,” answered Russell, “for Phil is right—we are 
on the eve of the great national feast of Guadalupe, and you 
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could not see it celebrated better anywhere than in this most 
Catholic city of Guadalajara. I chanced to be here at the same 
date two years ago, and I remember well the striking effect of 
the whole celebration, especially the illumination of the cathe- 
dral.” 

“Do you suppose it will be illuminated to-night?” asked 
Dorothea, springing eagerly to her feet. “Then let us go at 
once.” 

There was no dissenting voice, and ten minutes later the 
party issued from the hotel. A few steps along the street on 
which it opened, and then, as they turned into the Calle San 
Francisco, a vision burst upon their sight so dazzling and so 
unexpected that there was a simultaneous exclamation of won- 
der and admiration from every lip. 

Before them rose the majestic mass of the cathedral, outlined 
in fire, a marvellous and enchanting sight! Along the level lines 
of its balustraded roofs, along the rich cornices and Greek por- 
ticoes, around the great towers where swung the bells of mighty 
music, and about the soaring domes and graceful lanterns which 
crowned them, the flashing lines of flame ran, so that the 
splendid edifice was literally ablaze with light, and every detail 
of its elaborate architecture was traced in a radiance that ine 
description against the dark-blue sky. 

“How wonderful!—how magical!” cried Dorothea, as usual 
the first to rush into expression. “Never have I seen anything 
so beautiful—never!” 

“ And you never will, unless you see the illumination of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, as in the Papal days,” answered Mr. Russell. 
“It is the only effect of the kind I have ever seen which sur- 
passes this.” 

“It is difficult to believe that anything could surpass it,” said 
Margaret Langdon.- 

They had none of them eyes for anything else, as they 
passed across the plaza, where music was pealing from the pa- 
vilion, throngs of people were walking on the broad, electric- 
lighted -pavement, and other throngs were seated under the 
trees. But not even Violet Gresham thought of pausing or re- 
garding anything else, until they had seen and admired the 
wonderful spectacle before them from every point of view. 
And when they came to the front of the cathedral they found 
that the splendor of the illumination culminated in the lines 
of dazzling flame that flickered and wavered along every 
line of the superb facade, and concentrated its greatest bril- 
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liance on the sculptured “ Assumption” above the vast central 
portal. 

“It is magnificent!” said Travers. ‘“ Like yourself, Russell, 
I cannot imagine anything surpassing it, except the famous 
illumination of St. Peter’s. What a genius for the beautiful, 
what a true, artistic perception, these people possess!” 

“Tf this were all, it would be well worth coming to Guada- 
lajara to see it,” replied Russell. ‘“ But look yonder!” 

He pointed as he spoke down the vista formed by the Calle 
San Francisco, and as the others followed the motion with their 
eyes, they perceived, thrown out proudly against the sky, the 
stately old tower of San Francisco, wearing a triple diadem of 
fire, and blazing like a glorious beacon on the night. 

“Heaven, how it thrills one!—like noble, exulting music!” 
exclaimed Dorothea. 

“ And there is the music itself,” said her sister. “ Listen !— 
pealing through the cathedral doors. Let us go in.” 

Crossing the wide, paved atrium which divides the front of 
the church from the street, they entered through one of the 
three lofty portals into an interior more beautiful and more 
splendid than even the wonderful sight without had led them 
to anticipate. They had by this time seen many great Mexican 
churches, and were familiar with some features of space and 
decoration common to them all; but never yet had they entered 
one so noble in proportion and so striking in detail as the 
Cathedral of Guadalajara. Seen at any time and under any 
circumstances this would have been the impression produced, 
but as they saw it to-night such an impression was tenfold 
heightened by the fact that the whole of the vast edifice was 
filled with a light so soft, so brilliant, so perfectly diffused, 
that every line of its architecture and trait of its decoration 
was revealed with a clearness surpassing that of noonday. Who 
does not know the effect which wax candles in sufficient number 
can produce? And here were hundreds, nay, thousands, burning 
in prodigal profusion, and flooding the great cathedral with 
their lustre. Chandeliers filled with clusters of tapers were sus- 
pended at intervals from the vaulted roof down the whole 
length of the nave and aisles, and other clusters filled branch- 
ing candelabra attached to the columns on each side of the 
altars that lined the walls of these aisles. The stately high altar 
of rarest marble—before the revolution it was of solid silver— 
was brilliant with countless lights, and the altar of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe was simply a blaze of unimaginable splendor, while 
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ranged on the floor before it were heavy golden candlesticks, 
tall as a man, bearing such immense candles of purest wax as 
one sees only in Mexico. Inthe pervading radiance of this illu- 
mination the eye followed with delight the fine lines and space 
of the great church—the superb expanse of the spreading nave 
and aisles, the massive pillars supporting the lofty roof, the 
rich chapels behind their gates of gilded metal, the multitude of 
handsome altars, the exquisitely frescoed dome soaring above 
the choir, with its magnificent stalls of carved mahogany. And 
about the high altar throned on the elevated platform, which is 
raised at least six feet above the level of the nave, and ap- 
proached from the aisles that extend on each side by flights of 
marble steps, was to be seen as in a vision, through clouds of 
fragrant incense-smoke, a train of priests, deacons, and acolytes, 
in vestments of shining splendor—for the treasures of the cathe- 
dral in this respect alone pass description. And meanwhile, 
although there was no crowd, the great nave was filled with a 
throng which, changing constantly, never lessened. In and out, 
from the streets beyond, poured the people, coming and going 
without noise or bustle, all classes and conditions offering a con- 
stant tribute of devotion, kneeling without distinction of place 
on the wide, polished pavement—a silken-clad, lace-draped lady 
side by side with a blanketed Indian, whose right in this splen- 
did temple was equal to hers, and who owed no man deference 
of place in his Father’s house. 

And while the eye strove to satisfy itself with seeing, what 
strains of heavenly music enchanted the ear! The choir was 
singing, with full orchestral accompaniment, the matins and 
lauds of the feast, and waves of noble harmony rolled through 
the vast space of roof and nave and aisles. Now and again 
lovely boyish voices sang to divine violin accompaniments, there 
were mellow tenor solos, and quartets that ravished the listening 
ear. It was a long, an elaborate, and a marvellously well-ren- 
dered musical programme, such as astonished the listeners more 
than anything else they had so far encountered in the country. 
And when it was all over, when amid bursts of music, the deli- 
cate notes of wind-instruments aiding the organ’s roll of thun- 
der, Solemn Benediction had been given, when the jubilant 
clashing of bells in the great towers had told the city that the 
splendid funcién was ended, and they found themselves again in 
the open air, Russell smiled at their expressions of surprise. 
“You do not know,” he said, “ that Mexicans have as great 
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a genius for music as for other forms of art, and Guadalajara is 
the musical centre of the country. There is an excellent school 
of music here, in which the most famous musicians of the coun- 
try are trained. But now having seen the religious celebration 
of this great festival, come and see the popular side of it.” 

“Where are you going?” Philip asked. ‘To the San- 
tuario ?”’ 

“Of course. That is where the festa of the people is to be 
seen.” 

“ And that is what we would not on any account miss see- 
ing,” said Dorothea. “So, forward!” 

She led the way with Russell, and passing from the front of 
the cathedral across the plaza, on its farther side, also adorned 
with flowers and shrubs, they found themselves at the entrance 
of a long, straight street, which formed a brilliant vista to the 
gaze, since nearly every house along its length was decorated 
with the effective lights—small vessels of burning lard—which 
are used in illuminating the exterior of buildings, and also with 
a profusion of paper lanterns of many colors, together with rich 
draperies, green boughs, and pictures of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, “Mother of the Mexicans,” as a hundred banners pro- 
claimed her. Radiating on each side as they proceeded were 
other illuminated streets, the long lines of their lights shining 
like stars in the far distance ; but the one on which they were 
seemed to surpass all others in the number and brightness of 
its decorations, while the sidewalks were filled with a moving 
throng of men and women, their faces all set in the same direc- 
tion—toward an arch of fire that spanned the street in the dis- 
tance. While not so fashionable a throng as that in the Plaza 
de Armas, they were respectable, well-behaved (when is a crowd 
in Mexico not well-behaved?), and evidently composed of all 
classes. The arch of fire proved to consist of gaily-colored paper 
lanterns strung on wires across the street. But at this point 
there came into view something which drew attention from any 
other object—a grand old church, standing superbly on com- 
manding ground, with a pair of the most picturesque open bel- 
fries possible to conceive, its entire mass brilliantly illuminated 
and outlined, like an enchanted structure, against the violet sky. 

“What an effect!” exclaimed Margaret Langdon, as they 
all paused to admire the marvellous picture. ‘ Every line of the 
building is brought out, and there is not a light too much. It 
is simply perfect !” 
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“Look at the plaza!’ said the general. ‘“ By Jove! there’s 
a crowd for you!” 

The plaza in front of the great church—in the midst of 
which is a very lovely garden, elevated several feet above the 
surrounding road-way, and encircled by a low stone wall—was 
indeed filled with a solid mass of humanity, while surrounding 
it like a fringe on all sides were the venders of ¢ortz//as, sugar- 
cane, and strange fruits and vegetables, with stranger Indian 
names, established on squares of matting, and selling their com- 
modities by the light of flaring torches that lent a barbaric as- 
pect to the scene. Wildly picturesque it all seemed to the 
strangers, who stood looking on with fascinated interest. The 
magnificent old sanctuary lifting its sculptured mass, solid as a 
medieval fortress, the beautiful garden breathing fragrant odors, 
the long lines of illuminated streets, and the immense throng of 
people, with the glare of the torches thrown on their Aztec 
faces and brilliant draperies, made a whole so wonderful in 
contrast and suggestion that they were scarcely able to put its 
striking impression into words. 

“The setting is of Europe—for that old church looks as if it 
were transported bodily from some city of Spain, and Paris 
might envy the beauty of these gardens and streets—while the 
people, in outward aspect at least, are exactly as Cortés and De 
Guzman found them,” said Travers. ‘ Where else in the world 
can such a combination be seen?” 

“Come, and I will show you one particular in which they 
are not as Cortés and De Guzman found them,” said Russell. 

He led the way and they all followed him, passing with diffi- 
culty through the dense mass of people, until they came to the 
great open portals of the church, where the crush resolved itself 
into a steady stream of humanity flowing in and out of the 
sanctuary. The pressure just at the door was tremendous, but 
once within, they found a scene common in Mexico, but to their 
unaccustomed eyes most wonderful and moving. For this was 
different from the stately funcién of the cathedral, impressive as 
that had been. There the people had indeed come and gone in 
numbers, and with a decorum fitted to the splendid solemnity 
of the worship at which they assisted. But here they were in 
multitudes, on their own ground as it were, paying their own 
spontaneous tribute of adoration to that gentle Queen of Hea- 
ven who had deigned to show herself so marvellously to the 
humblest of their race. This was truly the festa of the people, 
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and they filled the vast nave with their kneeling forms, each 
one absorbed in his or her own devotion, while at the farther 
end, in the spacious apse of the Latin cross in which the church 
is built, was a vision of dazzling splendor—the Sacred Host 
throned high on the altar of white-and-gold, in the midst of 
countless tapers, forming glittering festoons of light, with rich 
crimson velvet draperies surrounding a copy of the picture of 
Guadalupe, and the entire sanctuary a blaze of decoration, of 
light, color, and beauty, that might well convey some faint idea 
of the new Jerusalem to the eyes gazing upon it with such 
adoring faith and love. The dense crowd which filled the 
church from wall to wall never seemed to grow less, although it 
often changed; for hardly did one figure rise and pass out be- 
fore another dropped into its place on the pavement. And 
from the mass rose at intervals outstretched arms and small, 
brown, toil-worn hands, lifted up in an appeal more touching 
than any words can express toward Him who on earth was 
Himself a son of poverty and toil. Suddenly there was a roll 
of organ music from a gallery above, and a choir began singing 
a hymn, in which the people joined with a melody deep and 
many-toned as the voice of the sea. It was a scene from the 
Ages of Faith, from simpler times of deeper faith than ours— 
the great, open, splendidly decorated church, in and out of 
which the people went as freely and with as little ceremony as 
in their own homes, passing from pleasure to devotion, and 
from devotion back to pleasure again, not divorcing the two but 
making them one, with the love and confidence of children, 
while outside the brilliantly illuminated front of the sanctuary 
looked down benignantly, as it were, on the mirth of the plaza, 
where there was no sign or token of unseemly revelry. 


CHRISTIAN REID. 





THROUGH dim cathedral shadows 
A flood of music swells, 
Now loud as thunder pealing, 
Now sweet as silver bells ; 
Above each crimson casement, 
Through fretted arch and shrine, 
The mighty sound is rolling 
In harmony divine. 


“Credo in unum Deum!” 
A single voice we hear 
That rises through the chorus 
Sustained and pure and clear; 
Up through the purple twilight, 


Above the organ’s tone, 
It floats upon the music 
As though it sang alone. 


The world sweeps on for ever 
To Life’s great organ tones, 

Earth’s myriad voices blending 
Peal from its rolling zones ; 

Songs of exulting Science, 
Pzans of progress won, 

The low and muttering thunder 
Of Labor’s march begun : 


Sighs of the heavy burdened, 
Their cross by Faith unblessed, 
And mad, despairing laughter 
Wrung from the atheist’s breast ; 
Babble of giddy Pleasure 
That dances on the tomb, 
And warning tones unheeded 
That preach the hour of doom : 





CREDO. 


All sounds of woe and sorrow, 
Rejoicings, clash of wars, 

Meet in the mighty chorus 
That rises to the stars. 

Yet purer, sweeter, clearer, 
One strain is borne above 

The warrior’s shout of Freedom, 
The Poet’s song of Love: 


“Credo in unum Deum!” 
It rises night and day 
From countless holy altars, 
From countless souls that pray. 
Man’s spirit, earth disdaining, 
In glorious vision soars 
Where senses, sight, forgetting, 
He knows, and he adores ! 


O voice of Faith triumphant! 
Still raise that great refrain, 
Though Heaven seems far and empty 
Through clouds of doubt and pain ; 
O hearts that Death’s cold sceptre 
Is touching one by one, 
Sing on of life immortal 
And joy beyond the sun! 


When hushed Earth’s mighty music, 
And mute her songs of pride, 

When Wealth and Fame have vanished 
With gods they glorified,— 

“Credo in unum Deum!” 


Shall sound when Darkness hurls 
His bolt, eternal Silence, 
Upon the wreck of worlds! 


L. A. LEFEVRE. 
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PARIS IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


&<;UR home was in Paris from the time of the Ex- 
hibition till the approach of the Prussians drove 
us away. And very sorry we were to go. We 
had a pretty house in what was then called the 
Avenue de l’Impératrice, now the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne—a name with more chance of enduring. 
Every afternoon a stream of carriages, pedestrians, and riders 
flowed past our windows on their way to the Bois. We chil- 
dren watched the show with interest, especially when it included 
the emperor and empress, whom we knew quite well by sight. 
The empress was very fond of children, and when we passed, a 
carriage full of English boys and girls, she used to kiss and 
wave her hand to us as we went by. I remember thinking, 
even then, child as I was, what an unhappy face the emperor 
had. He looked to me like a man with a terrible secret. No 
doubt there was more than one in his life. One day the em- 
press stopped a little boy, struck with his beauty, and asked 
him to kiss her. He readily complied. “And now will you 
kiss the emperor?” she said. The child drew back: “Is that 
the emperor? No, I won’t kiss him. My papa says he is a 
very wicked man.” 

That was the winter before the war—a long, cold winter in 
which men were thrown out of work in spite of Haussmann’s 
endeavors to create employment. Discontent was rife in the 
city; the faubourgs rose and the people marched down the Rue 
Royale, breaking all the windows as they went by. It was then 
we first heard of the pétroleuses. We had relations living. in 
the street, old Legitimists, one of whom remembered Robes- 
pierre, and had been taken when a child by an old servant to 
see the executions under the Reign of Terror. Old memories 
must have stirred in his mind as the crowd rushed by, wild men 
and frenzied women shouting the Marseillaise. One day my 
mother—she was a young and pretty woman then, and used to 
drive herself in a smart, low phaeton with a fat English coach- 
man sitting behind—was driving home rather late up the 
Champs Elysées jwhen she suddenly found herself surrounded 
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by a gang of men in blouses crying out: “A das les aristocrates ! 
A bas les Anglais!” The coachman turned green with fright 
and implored my mother to turn back. But her English blood 
was up and, whipping up the horses, she drove straight through 
them. Mercifully, they gave way. It was a sign of the times. 
When the emperor heard of the riots he exclaimed: “If they 
growl I’ll show my teeth.” He spoke more confidently than he 
felt. His crown was tottering and he knew it. 

If the people were discontented, so were the upper classes, 
alienated by the extravagance of the court. Men complained 
that their wives thought of nothing but dress. It was a rule 
of the empress that no lady should appear twice before her in 
the same costume. To be asked to a shooting-party at Com- 
pi¢gne was a costly honor. It necessitated three dresses each 
day for a week. A young naval officer who had greatly distin- 
guished himself was invited there with his wife by the emperor. 
When the bills came in for her dresses he found himself unable 
to meet them, and blew his brains out in despair. The empress 
herself was passionately addicted to clothes. On one occasion, 
on the opening of the 'Sénat, she kept every one waiting. An 
hour and a half passed, while people wondered and whispered, 
and the great ladies, shivering in their low dresses, made indig- 
nant comments, when at last the doors were thrown open and 
the emperor and empress came in. She was in a morning dress, 
with a bonnet on her head, though diamonds sparkled in her 
hair. What had happened was this: She had ordered a new 
dress for the occasion, which failed to appear. She waited 
and waited, while the emperor walked up and down with his 
speech in his hand. At last he insisted on her putting on an- 
other dress. She refused to wear one in which she had been 
seen already, and appeared, therefore, in walking costume—an 
unheard-of proceeding which gave great offence. Curiously 
enough, it was the last opening of the Sénat at which she ever 
assisted. 

Those were brilliant days all the same, those last days of 
the empire. Society might be rotten at the core, but the out- 
ward show was fair and glittering. Numbers of pretty Ameri- 
cans flocked to a court of which they were one of the chief 
attractions. The emperor delighted in them, their charm, their 
freshness, their unconventionality. One fair damsel addressed 
him as “ Monsieur |’Empereur,” and asked him to push her chair 
on the ice—a request to which he promptly acceded. The em- 
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press gave three big receptions during the season, at which pre- 
sentations took place, after which dancing began—a far more 
sensible plan than that of the London drawing-rooms, where 
ladies appear in full dress in broad daylight—a custom trying 
to the youngest and fairest débutante. Besides these formal 
parties, open to every one, she was at home every Monday after 
Christmas to a select and chosen circle. . Invitations to these 
“petits Lundis,” as they were called, were eagerly sought after, 
and were looked upon as a cachet of distinction. Here. might 
be seen the Princess Metternich, wife of the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, “de singe & la mode,” as she called herself, but so agree- 
able, so witty and amusing, that one forgot her plainness direct- 
ly she opened her lips. Another conspicuous figure was that of 
Haussmann, prefect of the Seine, to whom Paris owes her broad 
streets and handsome houses—her very existence, almost, as a 
modern city. The emperor was determined that there should 
be no more barricades. Haussmann was on intimate terms with 
my parents, and lent them his box at the Grand Opera (a mag- 
nificent apartment, second only to the emperor’s, in which one 
could dine if one felt inclined) once a week throughout the sea- 
son. He was a great big man, very German-looking, with a face 
full of power, but somewhat wanting in refinement. He had two 
daughters: one fair, who married Monsieur Dolffus, a rich Alsa- 
tian; the other, a beautiful brunette, the Vicomte de Perenty, 
the emperor's equerry, whose duty it was to ride by the impe- 
rial carriage. His mother lived in daily dread of seeing him 
shot in one of the attempts on the emperor’s life. Indeed, 
there was a general sense of insecurity, and most people felt 
that they were dancing on a volcano which might break out at 
any moment. Haussmann was supposed to have done well for 
himself during his term of office. - He gave his daughters hand- 
some portions. But when the crash came and he was dismissed, 
he was found to be a poor man. 

But the most splendid of all the entertainments were those 
given at the Hétel de Ville. One in particular, a ball in honor 
of the Emperor of Russia, was on a scale of unexampled mag- 
nificence. Over two thousand persons were present. The em- 
peror gave his arm to the Princess Alice (of England), who was 
very quietly dressed and looked almost homely amidst the bril- 
liantly attired ladies of the court. Every one’s attention was 
centred on Bismarck, to whom the empress was assiduously po- 
lite and empress¢e. A few days afterwards every lady of any pre- 
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tension to fashion had a dress of the color called after his name 
—a sort of golden brown. 

Who among the guests that thronged the noble building and 
gazed entranced at the fairy-like scene would have believed that 
a year or two later it would be a heap of ruins? While out- 
wardly all went merrily as a marriage bell the empire was rap- 
idly marching to its fall. The imperial sun had reached its ze- 
nith in the Exhibition year; from that date it steadily declined. 
A popular war seemed the only way to save the dynasty. A 
pretext was ready to hand, yet still the emperor hesitated. 
Lord Lyons by his personal influence kept the declaration back 
four-and-twenty hours. It was all he could do. The next day 
war was declared. People went mad with excitement. There was 
not a doubt in any one’s mind that the French would win, and 
my mother, who ventured to express a doubt on the subject, 
was given a hint to hold her tongue. It was scarcely safe at 
that moment to declare a contrary opinion to the one current 
in society. The English, too, were in very bad odor at the 
time. We were disliked even more than the Germans—for what 
reason I cannot tell. I was at school, and the prevailing ill- 
feeling against us had penetrated even there—as a nation, of 
course, not individually. The old cry of “ Perfide Albion!” was 
raised, much to my indignation. I endeavored to point out to 
my school-fellows how illogical their attitude was. “It is not us 
you are going to fight.” They seemed to wish it were. 

Soon after this we left Paris for Switzerland, where we in- 
tended to pass the summer. When we drove up to the station 
we found it crowded with troops. The emperor was leaving on 
the same day, and the confusien was indescribable. The sol- 
diers were completely disorganized and more or less drunk. 
As we entered the station something in our coachman’s manner 
or appearance—he was a typical John Bull—irritated them and 
they surrounded the carriage vociferating: “ Sacré rosbif! A bas 
les Anglais !”” looking ready to tear us in pieces. It was a crit- 
ical moment. My father took off his hat and cried “ Vive la 
France!” and told us children to do the same. Then the tide 
turned and they cheered us. 

It was the same story all along the line of rail, the same 
signs of a deplorable want of discipline. At every station we 
came upon trains full of soldiers in a similar condition, shouting 
and singing. My father had all along been an ardent believer 
in the superiority of the French army, but even he was a little 
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shaken by what he saw. ‘Do you think these men can beat 
the Germans?” my mother asked him. “They will be different,” 
he replied, “when they come face to face with the enemy.” 

I remember one solitary exception. We stopped towards 
evening at a little wayside station, and standing apart, at a short 
distance from his noisy comrades, we saw a man taking leave of 
his wife and child. The light of the setting sun fell on the little 
group, the grave, sad face of the man, the grief-stricken woman, 
the laughing, unconscious babe. It was a picture I never for- 
got. 

Thefi came the news of the first French victory, and my 
father triumphed. But my mother said, “It is only a flash 
in the pan.” She was right. The next thing we heard was 
that the French had been defeated at Wissembourg after five 
hours’ fighting. My mother, on hearing this, insisted on return- 
ing to Paris before it was too late. “If we stay here much 
longer,” she said, “we shall be cut off.” This indeed was what 
happened to numbers of French people, who were kept in Swit- 
zerland all through the winter. My father laughed at her, but 
ended by yielding. 

When we reached Paris we found them hard at work at the 
fortifications. Earthworks were being thrown up, and the trees 
at the beginning of the Bois under which we had played so of- 
ten were all cut down—a grievous sight. In spite of these pre- 
parations people were very ignorant of the real state of affairs. 
News of the most contradictory description reached the capital. 
A brilliant victory would be reported and commented on by all 
the papers, and then the truth would gradually leak out—that it 
was a defeat. 

We stayed in Paris three days before leaving for England, 
and during that time my mother was very busy. She had the 
furniture packed up in crates, the cellar walled up, and some 
cheap wine put in the outer cellar. The bedrooms upstairs she 
arranged as a sort of hospital. ‘“ For,” she said, “the Prussians 
will advance on Paris and the poor people outside will be driven 
in. The wine, too, will be requisitioned.” Every one laughed 
at her, my father more than any one else. “One would think,” 
he said, “that the Prussians were already at your heels.” “So 
they are,” she answered. But Lord Lyons told her she was 
quite right, and strongly advised her to go. “This will soon be 
no place for women and children.” 

Everything was ready, and we were just about to start, when 
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the coachman informed my mother that his wife was expecting 
her confinement, and could not possibly go. We were forced, 
therefore, to leave them behind. They left a fortnight later by 
the very last train that quitted Paris before the siege began. 
Our horses were stopped at Calais by the authorities, who were 
taking all they could lay their hands on forthe use of the army. 
However, thanks to the intervention of a friendly queen’s mes- 
senger, they were got through and arrived safely at Folkestone, 
where we had taken a house. The place was crowded with re- 
fugees ; amongst them, of course, many friends and acquaintances, 
several of whom had husbands and brothers locked up im Paris. 
Everything happened as my mother had foreseen. Our English 
man-servant, Walter, had offered to remain behind and take care 
of the house. Mr. Labouchere (the “ Besieged Resident”’), an 
old friend of my father’s, promised to look him up—a promise 
which he faithfully observed. Great was our excitement when 
we came upon a mention of him in one of those inimitable 
“letters” which we, in common with so many others, devoured 
as they appeared, and which, arriving sometimes in a balloon 
which had escaped the vigilance of the enemy, sometimes tied 
to a pigeon’s wing, were the chief sources of information for those 
outside of what was going on within. 
EDITH STANFORTH. 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE SUMMER-SCHOOL AT 
PLATTSBURGH. 


‘* And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


rmp~t© 
—— 


, learning with recreation—to drink 

“~ at the Pierian spring and at the 
same time to sip breath from the 

summer air and feel the exhilarating in- 
spiration of the mountain breezes and 
the gentler zephyrs which play over lake 
and meadow. Talk of the calm delights 

of the Academic shades!—why, the airs 
which stirred the languor of the Athenian 
olive-groves were as furnace-breaths compared 
with the invigorating currents which sweep 
over the bosom of Lake Champlain, when 

they break loose from the broad shoulders of the 
Adirondacks and the smiling slopes of the Green 
Mountains. And this is the locality whereon the 

Catholic Summer-School is to pitch its tent, figura- 

tively speaking, during the ensuing zstival holidays. 

There is no lovelier spot, probably, in all this vast continent, 
beautiful as so many of its landscapes are, than the Lake 
Champlain littoral. Every variety of scenic charm is to be 
found there—towering peaks, frowning cliffs, pine-crowned ridges, 
bosky woods, luxuriant meadows—every form of beauty, in short, 
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that could delight the eye is caught as the train speeds by the 
borders of the lake or plunges into the sombre gorges of the 
circling hills. It is indeed a 
lovely spot in which to set up 
a fane to Learning and pass 
the holiday noontide, when the 
hot, relaxing breath of sum- 
mer is upon us. And this is 
the place whither devoted 
students and teachers will re- 
pair within the next few 
months, to worship at the 
conjoint shrines of Minerva 
and Hygeia. 

“This is a land worth fight- 
ing for!” exclaimed Cromwell, 
when his cold, cruel eyes first 
rested on the beautiful valleys 
of Wicklow. The same thought 
crossed the mind of many an 
Indian chief in the days of old when Algonquin and Iroquois.and 
Huron dug up the hatchet of war and danced their ghost-car- 
nivals on the shores of the smiling lake. It is the land of 
Uncas and Chingachgook— 
the region from whence Feni- 
more Cooper drew his inspira- 
tion when he charmed the 
world with his delightful ro- 
mances of red man and pio- 
neer. Three storied rivers flow 
through it—the Saranac, the 
Salmon, and the Au Sable—and 
every bank has its legend of 
wild war and deeds of derring- 
do. And not only is it rich 
in memory of Indian struggles, 
but in records of international 
strife between mightier races; 
for it was here upon this ground 
that the contest between the Buornen Agents. 

Frank and the Anglo-Saxon 
for the mastery of the red man’s land was decided; and it was 
here, too, that, later on, the blood of patriots was shed what 
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time the Cross of St. George was torn down on this conti- 
nent and supplanted by our beloved Stars and Stripes. Away 
on the bosom of those smiling waters many a deed of heroic 
bravery was enacted in the not very remote past, and our 
hardy boys in blue showed the skilled sailors from whom they 
learned the art of maritime war that they were no inept or 
unworthy pupils. On the self-same day when, upon the deck 
of a foreign warship, Francis S. Key wrote “The Star- 
spangled Banner,” the battle of Plattsburgh was fought. The 
bed of that calm lake is strewn with the hulks of the British 
fleet which the gunboats of Commodore Macdonough settled ac- 
counts. with in 1814. The surrounding country was the theatre 
of land struggles no less exciting during the War of Indepen- 
dence and the final struggle with Great Britain in 1814. 

Away there inland, near Lake Placid, John Brown, the hero 
of Harper’s Ferry, sleeps his last long sleep—as lovely a resting 
place as ever gallant soldier could desire. Do you want to con- 
jure up in your mind’s eye the rout of Saratoga and the sur- 
render of Burgoyne’s army? Look there along the west side of 
the railway, and you see the massive form of Mount Defiance, 
where Burgoyne planted his heavy guns to batter down the walls 
of Fort Ticonderoga. See that sally-port in the old ruin; mark 
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it well—for it was there that the brave lads who made them- 
selves famous ever afterwards as the Green Mountain Boys, led 
by their captain, Ethan Allen, dashed into the fortress to drive 
the Britishers out. And out they did drive them—and other 
boys, mere lads, helped to make them skedaddle. These lads were 
too young to be allowed to enter the army, but they were not 
too young to show they sprung from a fighting race; and, youth- 
ful as they were, they left their mark wherever they delivered a 
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blow. There is not a knoll or an eminence along the line of 
way, indeed, that is not enriched and sanctified by patriot blood. 

But our lines, thank Heaven! are cast in pleasanter places. 
We have fallen on more peaceful days, and our theme is the 
triumphs of peace, not those of war. Those of us who can 
sketch and paint had better 
bring our portable easels and 
our pastels—our pastels es- 
pecially if we want to seize 
instantly upon the Protean 
beauties of the ever-change- 
ful sky and the sympatheti- 
cally beautiful sheen of the 
water. There is not one single 
region in all this wide conti- 
nent—no, not even in the 
Yosemite Valley itself—where 
such manifold panoramic won- 
ders start up on every hand. 

And now, ye men and wo- 
men of the brush and mahl- 
stick—yea, ye of the kodak Rev. THomas McMILLAN, C.S.P., 
too, for ye are certain to be Chairman of Board of Studies, 
present there—get ready for a 
rich banquet! The hall is vast, the tables immense, the viands 
tempting. Nearly a thousand square miles of matchless scenery 
expand before your eyes, and there is not a single point of it 
at which some splendid effect may not be caught—“arrange- 
ments” and “symphonies” and “nocturnes” of all kinds, quite 
enough to set Mr. Whistler into transports of good humor with 
himself and all his critics. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Suppose we leave the line of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Railway at Westport, and start 
off towards the Adirondacks. The general route is by Eliza- 
bethtown and Keene Valley. The latter is one of the most 
charmingly sylvan dells, and the disciples of Izaak Walton will 
find an especial beauty in the place because of the many oppor- 
tunities it affords for the indulgence of his philosophic pastime. 
The whole country is an alternation of lake and stream 
and wood; and the varieties of the finny tribe in which its 
waters abound are matched only by the number and diversity 
of the fere nature which lie waiting for the gun of the sports- 
man in the wide-extending virgin forests. Two stupendous 
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mountains in the vicinity tempt the bearers of the alpenstocks 
—Mount Hurricane and White Face. A drive through another 
delightful glade, called the Pleasant Valley, brings the traveller 
to the Bouquet River and the picturesque Split-rock Falls, 
where the water rushes down a wide gorge in a series of 





VIEW OVER THE LAKE FROM THE SUMMER-SCHOOL. 





foaming cascades. The ascent of Mount Hurricane is easily 
made from the Elizabethtown side, and whatever toil it imposes 
will be well repaid when the summit is reached, for the land, 
spread out like a map as far as the eye can follow, shows one 
vast succession of magnificent pictures. 

And still more beautiful to many is the Au Sable Valley, 
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and majestic indeed the mighty cliffs which rise sheer out of 
the lake until their summits reach into the heavens from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred feet. This lake, the Upper Au Sable 
as it is called, has a surface two thousand feet above the sea- 
level, and its waters are deliciously cold and pure. Lower down 
the waters of the river tumble over a precipice of four hundred 
feet, the cascade being known as Roaring Brook Falls. 

What grotesquely fanciful names have been bestowed upon 
many of the great landmarks in the Adirondack region! There 
is a Devil’s Pulpit, in the shape of a rock which rises some 
eight hundred feet above Lake Au Sable; a grand mountain 
mass which reaches into the clouds to an altitude of five thou- 
sand feet is doomed to bear the very prosaic title of the Hay- 
stack. Then there are the Skylight, Cobble Hill, Pitch-off 
Pass, Spit-fire Pond, Slide Mountain, Nipple Top, Saddle Back 
—all these titles reveal an aptitude, if not a beauty, in nomencla- 
ture and a practical mind, on 
the part of the godfathers, 
which were nicely balanced, 
one may fancy, on the part 
of the godmothers (as we may 
presume them to be) who be- 
stowed such suggestive titles 
as the Bridal Veil Falls, the 
Tear of the Clouds, the Mys- 
tic Gorge, and kindred tokens 
of fanciful assimilation on 
other features of the region. 

The Gothics is a good name 

enough, if we admit the con- 

vertibility of adjective and 

substantive; but the idea the 

term conveys was much better Rev. Joun F. MULLANEY. 

hit off by the unremembered 

sponsor who bestowed on the titanic precipices at Achill the title 
of “the Cathedral Cliffs.” The noble savage was a child of 
fancy too, for long before the advent of the pale-faces he had 
given to every peak and torrent in the Adirondacks its appro- 
priate style and title.. Mount Marcy, which, in its present name, 
signifies nothing more than the commemoration of an in- 
dividual’s patronymic, signified to the child of the forest some- 
thing worthy of Prometheus. In his simple language the name 
Tahawus, by which he knew it, means the Cloud-Piercer. This 
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was something better than the prosaic Mount Marcy; just as 
the two beautiful volcanic peaks in Wicklow were to the Irish 
septs the Hills of the Golden Spears, while to the matter-of-fact 
Sassenagh invaders they were merely “the Sugar-Loaf Mountains.” 

Geologists—or at least some geologists—theorize that the 
Adirondack region is patriarchal of the race of mountains. 
They affirm that it was old ere yet the Alps had risen, like so 
many snowy, chaste Aphrodites, from the bed of Ocean. And 
since this crust of earth is ever mutable, who could think without a 
pang of regret that in the long course of nature the process 
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might yet be reversed, and over all this land of loveliness the 
solemn sea ‘may at some distant day sweep in melancholy surge? 


- + “Shall yon exulting peak, 
Whose glittering top is like a distant star, 
Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep, 
No more to have the morning sun break forth 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow?—no more to have 
Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at even, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues? 
No more to be the beacon of the world 
For angels to alight on, as the spot 
Nearest the stars?” 
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If ever such a cataclysm should come, we can only hope 
that its advent may coincide with the accomplishment of the 
great mysterious mission of which the beauty of the mountains 
is only the exterior sign and token, and the birth of a stilh 
more glorious epoch in the development of God’s grand pro- 
cesses. 

The fact that it has shifted its ground must not lead any one 
to think that the Summer-School is a nomadic arrangement. 
New London was only its temporary Aad:tat last year; this 
year it has “a local habitation and a name.” Plattsburgh is to 
be its fixed abode, and in Plattsburgh it will soon have its own 
building, with its own distinctive appellation; but for the pre- 
sent its proceedings will be conducted in the school buildings of 
the town. The High School and the Normal School are particu- 
larly fine edifices, admirably fitted up, and suitable in every re- 
spect for the intended purpose. It is to be borne in mind that 
the charter under which the Summer-School is organized gives 
it the highest legal status as a regular teaching institution. 
The laws of the State of New York are exceptionally favor- 
able to higher education, and in order that the a/umni of the 
Summer-School may reap the fullest advantage in the uni- 
versity examinations it was decided to locate the institution 
within the boundaries of that 
State ; and no better site than 
Plattsburgh could possibly be 
selected. A letter written by 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents 
of the University of New York 
State, upon this subject, to 
Rev. J. F. Mullaney, contained 
some statements of fact upon 
this point whose cogency can- 
not be minimized. It points 
out in effect that in order to 
secure the best form of charter 
a permanent location should 
be procured, and in the selec- 
tion of this site due considera- 
tion should be given to con- 
venience of access, natural advantages, healthful situation, beauty 
of scenery, and adequate accommodation for visitors. The advan- 
tages of New York State over all others are dwelt upon. In 
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the great State Library and State Museum at Albany a wealth 
* of literary resource is presented which could not be equalled. 
New York State also enjoys the privileges of the Chautauqua 
system, whose influence is not only national but international; 
and the desirability of having 
a Catholic institution like the 
Summer-School brought within 
the scope of these combined 
educational benefits is a thing 
so obvious as to need but little 
showing or recommendation. 

A good many sites were 
discussed, but in the minds of 
the promoters of the move- 
ment the claims of Plattsburgh 
were proved to be paramount. 

The site selected consists of 
about four hundred and fifty 
acres of land situated on the 
west side of Lake Champlain 

JouN P. Bropuy, LL.D. nearly opposite Burlington, 
Vt., and about two and a half 
miles south of Plattsburgh, N. Y., and known as “Cliff Haven.” 
The land has a frontage of half a mile on the lake, where there is 
a smooth, sandy beach for part of the distance and a rocky bluff 
the remainder. This rocky eminence is Bluff Point, which forms 
a natural harbor and protects Plattsburgh from the south wind, 
which is the prevalent wind there. The land rises gradually 
from the lake towards the west, and the highest part is about 
ninety-four feet above the surface of the lake, and Lake Cham- 
plain is one hundred feet above tide-water. The soil is clayey 
and loamy on the eastern part, and sandy on the western part. 
The tract includes part of Bluff Point, on which is the large 
Hotel Champlain, which will now accommodate three hundred 
guests, and to which an addition is being made, to be completed 
in May, capable of accommodating two hundred more. 

The views from Bluff Point are unsurpassed in beauty and 
variety. On the east side of the lake are the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. The two highest peaks of these mountains are 
Mount Mansfield and Camel’s Hump, both of which are plainly 
visible at all times, and on a clear day, with the aid of a tele- 
scope, even houses can be seen at their foot. In the nearer 
view are the large islands of North and South Hero, forming 
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Grand Island County in Vermont, and the smaller islands of 
Valcour, Providence Island, Crab Island, Schuyler Island, and 
the Four Sisters, besides numerous smaller rocky islands. To 
the south stretches Lake Champlain with its numerous rocky 
points and indented shores. 

The climate is unsurpassed for healthfulness, as the medical 
statistics kept at the Plattsburgh Military Post clearly demon- 
strate. These statistics have been kept through a series of 
years, and show that there is only one other post in the United 
States that equals this for healthfulness. 

The Delaware and Hudsen Canal Company’s Railroad, from 
Albany to Montreal, runs through the whole width of the tract, 
from north to south; and the fine and commodious stone depot 
at Bluff Point Station is on the land immediately adjoining this 
property. There is also a branch of that railroad to Au Sable 
Forks, which runs across the west end of this property. There 
is also a good wharf on the lake at Bluff Point, where all the 
steamboats stop. The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s 
Railroad is one of the best equipped in the country, and the 
trip from New York is made in about nine hours, or in five hours 
from Albany. In summer there are five daily trains each way, 
so that access is easy and convenient from all directions, either 
by land or water. The fare from New York to Plattsburgh by 
railroad is $8.15 and from Albany 
$5; or if mileage tickets are pur- 
chased, from New York $6.53 and 
from Albany $3.38. The fare by 
steamboat on the Hudson River 
and by steamboat on Lake Cham- 
plain is a little less. Communica- 
tion can also be made at Burlington, 
Vt., with all parts of New England. 

The drives in the neighborhood 
are, north by the shores of the 
lake around Cumberland Head 
about eight miles, or south partly 
along the lake shore about twelve 
miles to Au Sable Chasm, with its 
wild gorges and beautiful water-falls. 

Excursions can be made daily around the different points 
and islands of Lake Champlain or to Montreal and the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River, or by the Chateaugay Railroad from 
Plattsburgh, twice each day to the Adirondacks. There is also 
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daily communication with Ottawa, the capital of Canada; trains 
leaving every morning and returning at night. 
The fishing in Lake Champlain for perch, pike, pickerel, and 
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black bass has long been well known to sportsmen, while trout 
are found in the lakes and ponds in the ’Adirondacks and the 
small streams running into them. 
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Plattsburgh has three first-class hotels. The “ Fouquet 
House,” when the present addition to it is completed, will ac- 
commodate three hundred and fifty guests. The “Cumberland 
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House” will accommodate seventy-five, and the “ Witherill House” 
about the same number. The rate at these houses is from $2 
to $3 per day. They are all 
first class and well managed. 
Besides these there is a large 
number of smaller hotels and 
private boarding-houses. 

The water in Lake Cham- 
plain is pure and perfectly 
suitable for drinking or domes- 
tic uses. The city of Burling- 
ton uses it as well as Hotel 
Champlain. Its purity is evi- 
dent from the fact that on 
clear days the bottom of the 
lake can plainly be seen at a 
depth of fourteen or fifteen 
feet. 

The surrounding country Groros E. Harpy. 
is full of historic associations. 

Valcour Island, a little southeast of the site of the “Catholic 
Summer-School of America,” was the scene of a fierce naval 
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der Commodore Downie. 


victory for the Americans. 
Commodore Downie was 
killed, and his remains 
are buried in Riverview 
Cemetery, in Plattsburgh. 
The house which was 
formerly the home of the 
gifted Davidson sisters 
still stands on the bank 
of the Saranac River, 
near its mouth, in the 
village of Plattsburgh. 
The house has been very 
much changed, but some 
parts of the _ original 
building still remain. 
The Plattsburgh Opera 
House, which is now 
almost completed, and 
where the sessions of the 
school will be held in 
the summer of 1893, is a 
fine, commodious building 
holding twelve hundred 
people. This, together 





engagement on the 11th of 
October, 1776, between the 
colonists, under Benedict Ar- 
nold, and the British, under 
Captain Thomas Pringle. One 
of Arnold’s vessels, the Royal 
Savage, was burned and sunk 
off the south end of this 
island, and the remains of 
the old hull can still be seen 
at low water. 

Cumberland Bay was the 
spot where was fought the 
naval engagement, September 
II, 1814, between the Ameri- 
cans, under Commodore Mac- 
donough, and the British, un- 


This battle resulted in a decisive 
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with the State Normal School Building and the Plattsburgh High 
School Building, which will also be used, will furnish ample ac- 
commodation for the different meetings for special studies. 

So much for the practical comforts of this land of suggestive 
fancies. It is not alone to wander up hill and down dale that 
pilgrims will flock to the vicinity of our Summer-School. The 
exchange from the fumes of the midnight oil to the perfumes 
of the pines and sycamores was made in order to afford a 
change of scene for the pursuit of learning, and we must realize 
to the full the benefits of the useful combined with the beauti- 
ful. The Pilgrims of the Mind come marching on with staff 
and scrip, and their shrine is Plattsburgh. By the shores of 
Lake Champlain the temple is reared, and once the dust of the 
road has been shaken off the sandals and the weary frames of 
the pilgrims refreshed, the reign of system and order in the 
alternation of lesson and recreation begins. The courses will 
include Educational Epochs, Philosophy of History, Science and 
Religion, Ethical Problems, Evidences of Religion, and Mental 
Philosophy. The final arrangements for the lectures are not yet 
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complete, but they are very far advanced, thanks to the energy 
and forethought of the Board of Studies. 

The Women’s Committee appointed to help the Board of 
Studies have been devoting their attention to that portion of the 
programme which possesses a special interest for teachers of 
their sex, and in whatever success attends the common effort they 
will deserve a proportionate share of the story. The interest 
displayed in the Summer-School idea by the women teachers was 
shown in the very large attendance of representatives at the initial 
gathering last year at New London. They have taken up the sug- 
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gestion of Reading Circles with remarkable enthusiasm in many 
States, and from the beginning already made there is every 
reason to believe that the attendance of the gentler sex at Platts- 
burgh this year will evince a determination on the part of the fe- 
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male teachers to 
make a good run 
for the golden 
apples. The share 
which women in- 
tend to take in 
the intellectual 
movement of the 
future will be com- 
mensurate with 
their dignity as 
co-ordinate _fac- 
tors in the social 
progress of the 
human family. 
Genius, it is now 
fully recognized, 
is the common 


heritage of both branches of that great family. To the Catho- 
lic Church woman owes her emancipation from the ancient 
trammels of inferiority and servitude, and in the new move- 
ment of Catholic thought in this age of ours woman is proving 
how worthy she is of sharing in the triumphs of learning and 
scientific inquiry; for this is the age of which the poet dreamed 


not so very long ago: 


“ And therefore to-day is thrilling 
With a past day’s late fulfilling ; 
And the multitudes are enlisted 


In the faith that their fathers resisted ; 

And, scorning the dream of to-morrow, 
Are bringing to pass as they may 

In the world, for its joy or its sorrow, 
The dream that was scorned yesterday. 


“But we, with our dreaming and singing, 


Ceaseless and sorrowless we! 
The glory about us clinging 
Of the glorious futyres we see, 


Our souls with high music ringing— 


O men, it must ever be !— 


That we dwell in our dreaming and singing 


A little apart from ye.” 
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Yes, a little apart, but fulfilling their own high mission with 
fixed, unalterable, patient purpose in their own way; climbing 
Parnassian steps and garnering up the grain of knowledge that 
will satisfy the hunger of the future; with hands as assiduous as 
those that bestowed on their sisters at last the crown of co- 
equal right in the race for intellectual fame. 

Delightful in anticipation is, therefore, the pilgrimage to 
Plattsburgh; more delightful still the days of summer recreation, 
the noctes ambrosiane which await the pilgrims there. The lim- 
pid waters of Lake Champlain wash the strand beneath the 
temple; the purple mountains mirrored in their depths will 
symbolize the yearning for higher things which leads the pil- 
grims thither. The woods around will be dressed in all their 
summer glory, and voiceful with that music which laughs to 
scorn the logic of the fool who in his heart says “ There is no 
God.” Nature, Religion, Science, the three weird sisters who sway 
this world of ours, will there walk hand in hand and show the 
schools that between them there is no antagonism, but a binding, 
indissoluble link of sisterhood and love. Remote from the clamor 
and the rush of the towns, the mind, invigorated by the perfumed 
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breath of the pine-woods and the thousand irresistible influ- 
ences of beautiful Nature in her solitudes, will grow clear and 
quick in its perceptions, ripe for the seeds of truth which will 
then be sown, and generous for the harvest which another 
day will reap. The days will glide by like idyls; sage-browed 
Philosophy will open his wizard books at appointed intervals, 
and the listeners, when his words of wisdom shall have been 
drunk in, will seek the greenwood shade or the boat on the 
cool, sparkling lake for intercommunion and profitable reflection. 
The memories of the place will stir up the spirit of patriotism ; 
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the lesson that what has been learned is worth the keeping and 
the defending will be emphasized and- confirmed by gazing on 
the scenes where in another age the problem was presented in 
a ruder form and solved by American courage as it will ever 

















be solved when the peaceful march of civilization is sought to 
be checked by the ruffian note of war. And so we may antici- 
pate, in the delights of this summer pilgrimage, a full compen- 
sation for the rigor and confinement of the fierce protracted 
winter which has made memorable the year of the World’s Fair. 
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2 ND you do really think those flowers beautiful, Mr. 
Lamont?” queried Ella Bryce, as, pausing in her 
task of painting from a model cluster of natural 
flowers and fruit arranged on a crystal plate, she 
looked up at her critic. 

“So beautiful that they seem to excel the originals, Miss 
Bryce—at least in my uncultivated eyes,” replied Drury Lamont, 
gazing at both flowers and painting and artist alternately with 
eyes which spoke the sincerity of his praise. 

“You are not fit to be a critic, then, I am afraid,” she 
laughed; “for you ought to know, as a rudimentary essential, 
that the most perfect art is but a very crude copy indeed of 
Nature’s unapproachable handiwork. Take a magnifying-glass 
and examine the texture of these real flowers. See how deli- 
cately Nature’s cunning hand has woven in the web, with what 
marvellous grace she has blended in each tint! Here is a pow- 
erful glass—look for yourself.” 

“Yes, it is marvellous indeed, as you say. The fibres of each 
leaf are as fine as fairy handicraft.” 

“ And now apply the glass to my painting. See how coarse 
the tracery of the brush—you can follow each line as easily as 
a railway track—and how rough the apparent smoothness of the 
blending of the colors. You see those gleams of light which 
sparkle in the cuttings of that plate? They are but the reflec- 
tions of real light—the wide encircling light of God’s great uni- 
verse. Now look at the dismal simulacrum of it which the best 
of us artists can only make—a daub of opaque white! Now, 
what is the value of your criticism?” 

“You have nonplussed me, I confess—shattered one of my 
idols,” he replied, removing the glass. “ But you will at least 
admit this—that art can sometimes improve upon Nature in the ar- 
rangement of those beauties which she bestows in many cases with 
apparent negligence. No flowers in their natural state are 
ever grouped with such perfect harmony in form and color as the 
cluster which your own fair hands have arranged here.” 

“You are wrong again; I only try to copy Nature’s own ar- 
rangement on a very miniature scale indeed. Get out into some 
tropical or semi-tropical forest in the summer-time, and see the 
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wonderful harmony in rich coloring there. Take a forest bird— 
what magician could conjure up such a combination of beauti- 
ful tints as his feathers present? Or look, at evening, at the 
sunset—and then look at the attempts of a Claude Lorraine or a 
Turner to depict one. No, Mr. Lamont, you must modify your 
ideas and your phraseology, if you aspire to be a critic.” 

“Well, come; suppose we try it another way. Take sculp- 
ture. Will you not admit that -man’s hand and brain can im- 
prove # little upon Nature there?” 

“Certainly not. He can but transfix the living thought in- 
to the mute unchangeable act—the instantaneous act—one out of 
millions of such acts and kindred ones, into one single thought 
of his own. And let him do his best, he has to fly to Nature 
for a model. Your new example is a most unhappy one.” 

Drury Lamont’ looked a little bit puzzled. He was annoyed 
that he should be thus beaten in argument, although he did 
not wish to seem so. Hence he fell back upon a time-honored 
resource of those similarly distressed. 

“T give it up, Miss Bryce,” he said, with a laugh which ap- 
peared a little forced. ‘There is no use in any one unprotected 
male entering the lists of argument with such nimble opponents of 
brain and tongue as lovely woman can furnish on all occasions. 
Suppose we turn to something more practical. What say you to 
a sail on the lake?” 

“There is no wind, Mr. Lamont; and as we are not in the 
immediate vicinity of Lapland, we cannot go to a witch to buy 


” 


one. 

“Well, a row, then. You are a capital hand at the oar, Miss 
Bryce; and the day is not altogether too hot for a little healthy 
exercise.” 

“T decline to issue sailing orders until after luncheon, which 
is nearly ready, Mr. Lamont,” said a third voice. 

Mrs. Bryce, Ella’s mother, was the objector. A tall and 
handsome matron of fifty, with a smiling, benevolent face 
crowned with a chevelure of shell-like plaits of silvery curls, and 
a bearing full of grace and dignity, she formed a striking con- 
trast to the pair of youthful disputants. 

The scene of the wordy encounter was Ella’s tent—a capa- 
cious structure of dove-gray canvas which the fair artist had set 
up for her summer studio near the shore of Lake George. The 
tent was cooler than the neat villa which they had taken for 
the season, and Ella preferred it, besides, for the opportunities 
it gave her of studying everything she wanted to study—the 
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tones of the morning skies, the ever-varying effects of sunlight 
and mist upon the broad stretches of lowland and lake, the 
thousand beauties of garden-land and atmosphere and mirroring 
water. 

Mrs. Bryce’s footsteps on the emerald carpet outside the tent 
had made no rustle. 

“Mother, dear,” she cried, with a little gasp, “you did startle 
me so. My nerves are not all they might be yet, and you might 
have announced your coming somehow.” 

Ella had been an invalid for some months before—a victim 
to insomnia, the result of over-study for a degree in arts, and 
her physician had ordered her off for a change of air and scene 
and a cessation of work. 

“Tt was thoughtless of me, dear,” confessed Mrs. Bryce, with 
an anxious face, “ but I shall be more careful. You must have 
been very much absorbed in your painting, else you would have 
seen me coming.” 

“Oh, yes! Mr. Lamont and I have had quite a dispute. 
He is, poor fellow, one of that unhappy crowd who are polite- 
ly termed Agnostics by some, Materialists by others; but in 
plainer-spoken olden times they were known by a simpler but 
more expressive term, which, out of respect for Mr. Lamont’s 
feelings, I forbear to apply.” 

“Do not spare me, Miss Bryce; I like plain speaking,” re- 
joined Drury Lamont. “I am honest, and if the term fits, I will 
confess it.” 

“Well, then, ‘Pagans’ is the word, since you will have it. 
But ‘there be land rats and water rats’—good Pagans and bad 
Pagans—and I suppose we may be charitable enough to place 
Mr. Lamont under the former classification.” 

“You are hardly complimentary, Ella, I must say.’ Mr. La- 
mont, I am sure you will admit, is an educated gentleman.” 

“No doubt; but that does not prevent him from being a 
good Pagan. He is, in fact, a Philistine—nothing less. He is 
one of those who sees in a beautiful morning or evening sky 
nothing but a chemical effect—very magnificent, to be sure, but 
still only chemistry. The flowers which charm our senses are 
to him simply masses of color and perfume. As Wordsworth 


says: 


“*A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him’; 


and so on all through this universe of light and wonder. This 
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was exactly how the Pagans of old—good, bad, and indifferent— 
felt. Now, what is the difference?” 

“The Pagans of old had another peculiarity, Miss Bryce. 
Every grove had its deity for them; every fountain and lake its 
tutelary nymph. I feel like that ever since I came here. And 
now I move that as your good mother has invited us in to in- 
terview her Lares and Penates for awhile, we accept her hospi- 
table intervention.” 

Drury Lamont had a good deal of the spoiled child about 
him. He was the only son of a rich tobacco-planter away down 
in Virginia, and up to this had had things pretty much as he 
liked. He had not been allowed to grow up in idleness or igno- 
rance, however. His mental, as well as his physical, culture had 
been well attended to. He himself was ambitious to excel; and 
this desire, stimulated by a keen and restless intellect, carried 
him through a brilliant college career. His temperament inclined 
him to mathematical studies, and he shone in this department of 
science, carrying off the gold medal by many marks ahead of 
half a dozen doughty competitors. But the godless system had 
left its impress deep upon his mind. Poetry and mathematics 
are not often found associated in the same intellectual tempera- 
ment, but in his case the conjuncture occurred. Drury Lamont 
had a strong penchant for lyrical literature, and sometimes he 
wrote tolerable verses himself. He was, however, usually too 
indolent to rouse himself to any sustained effort in this direction, 
but since his arrival at Lake George he found his poetical faculty 
quickened a good deal under the influence of beautiful scenery 
and beautiful association. Ella Bryce was, indeed, the sort of 
woman whom a Petrarch or a Tasso would never tire writing 
sonnets about—the highest type of the intellectual as well as the 
physical expression of beauty. But the atmosphere of “ philoso- 
phic doubt” amidst which his college days were spent told upon 
a mental organism unfortified by any careful system of progressive 
nurture. He had lost his mother, who was a good Catholic of 
the old Southern stock, while he was yet but an infant; and this 
calamity proved well-nigh irreparable, for his father was one of 
those worldly practical men who leave religion, as they boast, to 
the priests and parsons, and mind what they call “their own 
business.” The spirit of Agnosticism had pervaded the‘ college 
and the university, and it had eaten its way deeply into the mind 
of the young scientist. 

Like most young men who can afford the luxury, Drury 
Lamont had been seized with a desire to travel when he had 
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finished his course of education by letters, and his father had no 
objection to offer. Witha friend of his, a college chum, named 
Luke Heywood, young Lamont had set out for a year’s wandering 
per mare et terram, and they had arrived at Lake George, en 
route to Niagara, when his friend fell sick, was seized with a 
fever, and had to take to his bed there. At the hotel he 
had met with the Bryces. The meeting was quite accidental. 
He had often heard his father speak of them, for James Bryce, 
Ella’s father, who had gone over to the majority a few years 
before this period, had been a partner of his for some years, 
and Mrs. Bryce herself, curiously enough, happened to stand to 
Drury in the relation of godmother. Hence the deep interest 
which she took in the young man; but not hence perhaps, alto- 
gether, the interest which he took in her. No doubt Mrs. 
Bryce was in every respect a charming lady, but then she 
was his godmother—and she possessed a still more charming 
daughter, who did not happen to stand to him in that respon- 
sible position. Ella’s sparkling intellect exercised a wonderful 
spell over him. But the diamond, while it glitters, can also cut; 
and many a time he had felt the keen edge of this rare jewel 
when the talk tended in any way in the direction to which his 
“philosophic doubt” pointed. 

“You men of science,” she once wile: “are, no doubt, ex- 
ceedingly clever and wise. But you mistake analysis for truth. 
Because you know that a plant is a thing that will grow if you 
only supply it with enough of oxygen and hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid, you think you know all about that plant. Make 
yourselves as near an imitation as you can of the plant’s fibre, 
and give it water and acid, and see if it will grow. Why don't 
you philosophers again begin the quest for the elixir of life or 
the philosopher's stone?” 

Many a time Drury Lamont felt half-vexed with himself 
when emerging from these dialectic bouts, and he gradually 
sought to avoid them. He sought to keep away from the Bryces, 
too, because of them; but this he found impossible. The 
spell was upon him too strongly. There was a subtle sweetness 
in his bondage which made freedom from it, even for a little 
while, a sort of aching slavery. 

He often wondered to himself how this would end. Would 
Ella ever become his wife? he sometimes asked his alter ego ; 
and that entity invariably answered, “No; she is too truthful 
for you, and you are too sensitive about your weak points. She 
will never marry a Pagan.” 
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Still these two were the best of friends. He delighted much 
in the same sort of pursuits and studies that Ella did, and she 
often consulted him about some particularly knotty point in 
mathematics, at which she was not so great an adept as he was. 
Hence the summer days passed very agreeably, while his friend 
Luke Heywood was progressing towards convalescence. 

They went for their row upon the lake after luncheon was 
over, and Mrs. Bryce accompanied them to the boat’s gunwale. 
She was very fond of Drury, and took a great pride in him be- 
cause of the relationship in which they stood. 

She scarcely dared to hope that he ever would be something 
nearer and dearer still, so fixed were Ella’s principles. She 
knew that her daughter liked Drury, but she also knew the pro- 
fundity of her religious belief. She knew that if Ella were 
ever to marry, it must be to some one who had at least the 
gift of faithh No matter how admirable a man might be in 
every other respect, the lack of this attribute, she was well 
aware, could never be compensated for, in Ella’s mind and 
heart. 

Ella herself had some scruples about allowing Drury to be 
so much in her company; yet the belief that he must be going 
away very soon, coupled with the fact that she liked to have a 
pleasant companion to talk to, and that he felt an interest in 
her conversation, made her loath to take the step which she 
ought to have taken, in shunning his company whenever she 
decently could. ‘His friend will be better in a few days,” she 
would think to herself, “and then he will be off. I wish it 
were to-morrow.” And yet in her inmost soul she did not. 

“Poor Drury!”” murmured Mrs. Bryce, as she stood on the 
little beach watching their boat glide away over the shining 
wavelets, “what a pity that he does not think as Ella thinks! 
I will pray to the Virgin Mother for him.” 

Mrs. Bryce re-entered the house, and, going into the drawing- 
room, her eye was caught by an object lying on a little gypsy 
table at the window, which was Ella’s favorite spot, as it com- 
manded a magnificent view of the lake shore with the intervening 
strip of rich and varied country. She had noticed Drury La- 
mont slipping furtively out of the apartment just previous to 
his leaving the house, and instinctively she felt that this fact 
had something to do with the object which attracted her atten- 
tion. She was right. She found it was a beautiful little jewel- 
box, resting on a slip of paper. Then she remembered that to- 
morrow was to be Ella’s birthday, and this accounted for the 
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presence of the box. It was a birthday gift to Ella—from 
Drury. She opened the tiny case, and, to her delight, she 
found it contained a ring of the most dazzling brilliancy, set 
with emeralds. No gem she had ever seen seemed to glitter 
like this one. On the slip of paper upon which the present - 
rested these lines were written in Drury’s caligraphy : 










To ELLA. 





Not the mere beauty of the gem we love, 
Nor yet the splendor of its setting ; 

There is a charm far, far above . 

The em’rald’s flash, the goldsmith’s fretting : 












That grace the gem adorns, the soul 
Which lights those eyes we ever live in, 

The heart which feels all others’ dole, 

To richest gem’s the worth that’s given. 








That chaliced flower, whose form and scent 
Defy all art to match its beauty, 

Might bloom alone in sweet content, 

Nor yet fulfil its noblest duty. 












Fair unto fair must speak, must fit 
Ere beauty’s measure be sufficient ; / 

So those poor flowers of love are writ 

To find in thee the grace deficient. 











Mrs. Bryce went to the window, her heart filled with a 
tumult of mingled pride and sadness. She saw the two who 
were uppermost in her thoughts already some distance from the 
shore. 

The boat sped merrily along over the laughing water, but 
after a half an hour’s rowing Ella’s strength began to give way. 
Then Drury took both oars and pulled manfully until the other 
bank was reached. He shot her in under the grateful shade of 
a little grove of chestnut-trees, whose gaily-decorated boughs 
almost kissed the surface of the water. Then the voyagers lay 
to and rested. 

It was an idyllic half hour which passed here—Drury smok- 
ing and Ella embroidering a handkerchief for her mother, all 
the time her thoughts and her tongue kept pace with her nim- 
ble fingers, enriching every subject she touched with the felicity 
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of her words and the aptitude of her similes. Suddenly she 
looked up. “I think we ought to return, Mr. Lamont,” she 
said. ‘The sky is growing heavy, and we may be near a change 
in the weather. I am well rested now, and can row again fora 
little while.” 

Drury assented, for the sky did look threatening. Neverthe- 
less, he was very loath to go, so delicious did he feel the time 
spent under the shade of the chestnuts, with the music of 
Ella’s voice harmonizing with the susurrus of the water and the 
gentle summer breezes. 

A. change—a sudden and awful change—soon came over the 
scene. One of those swift and furious local thunder-storms 
burst over the lake and the environing district. A fierce gale 
sprang up simultaneously, and lashed the leaden-colored water 
into a yeasty cauldron. “Give me that oar again, Miss Bryce,” 
cried Lamont, his face becoming a little pale; “I must make a 
dash for the shore at once.” 

“ There is no fear,” said Ella, handing him the oar; “at the 
worst we can only get a little drenching.” She was a good 
swimmer, and even if the boat upset she knew they could both 
make the shore, rough as the water was. 

But Drury Lamont took a different view of the matter. 
He had no desire to see his goddess become a naiad nor had 
he such confidence in her powers in the water as she herself 
had. Hence he bowed to the oars now with an energy he had 
not shown since the days when he was training for the college 
eight. Ella took the tiller, and headed the boat for a little 
creek near a house whose outlines they could see dimly revealed 
against the gray-black sky. 

Ten anxious minutes passed, not a word being spoken by 
either until the keel of the boat grated on the gravel. “ Thank 
God!” cried Ella, “we are out of that danger now. You pulled 
splendidly, Mr. Lamont—but, gracious heavens! what is that?” 

A loud cry for help, and a chorus of fainter screams from 
children’s voices, smote their ears from the other side of the 
creek, which was hidden from their view at first by a jutting 
neck of land covered with a fringe of giant rushes. Drury 
sprang out of the boat, helped Ella out, and dragged the bark 
up on the shore, in less time than it takes to tell it. Then he 
started off like a deer around to the other side, and when Ella 
was able to get around Drury was swimming out a good many 
yards from the shore. 

An upturned canoe, with three figures struggling in the waves, 
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told the tale at a glance. A-boy and girl—mere children—and 
a man. All three were Indians evidently, for their faces were 
those of the red race. The figures rose and sank, and still con- 
tinued to shout and scream as Drury neared them. 

The boy was nearest, and Drury caught him. “Hold me 
tight around the waist,” he cried. Although the child did not 
understand fully the words, he seemed to grasp their meaning, 
as he immediately proceeded to carry out the direction. The 
girl was a few yards further on, but three or four powerful 
strokes from his sinewy arms soon brought him up to her. He 
caught her by the hair, then turned around and swam with his 
free arm back to the shore. He was faint and breathless when 
he stood on the strand and consigned the rescued children to 
Ella’s care. 

A despairing cry caught their ears as they leant over the 
semi-inanimate children. It was from the man. He was sink- 
ing. 

Drury turned once more to the water. “Do not try it, Mr. 
Lamont,” implored Ella. “You are faint—you will lose your 
life—you cannot save him; he is too far away.” 

“T will try,” answered Drury. 

“Do not, I beg of you, Mr. Lamont. .Drury”—it was. the 
first time she had ever called him by his Christian name—“ see, 
he is beyond help. And he is, moreover, only an Indian—a 
heathen probably. You will certainly lose your life if you per- 
sist, and fail to save his.” 

“It makes no difference what he is,” said Drury, plunging 
in. “He is a fellow-mortal, and I cannot see him drown. And 
you know I am only a Pagan, too.” 

He swam out manfully, considering his enfeebled strength, 
and at last came up with the sinking form. Then he slowly 
paddled back to the land, the Indian, grasped by his long hair, 
in tow. In the effort to regain the shore he stumbled and fell 
heavily against a stone, cutting his left temple badly. He had 
rescued all three, but when help came he had to be borne off 
on a litter. A chill and a fever, complicated with erysipelas, 
soon ensued. For three weeks he lay hovering between life and 
death. Then the crisis came, and to the anxious inquiries of 
Ella and Mrs. Bryce the doctor could only shake his head and 
say: “He is in the hands of God.” 

The watchers could not speak. Their grief was too deep for 
words. “Let us pray, my child,” said Mrs. Bryce—“ pray to 
the Virgin Mother of sorrows to beg this noble life.” 
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They did pray, and with a fervency never imparted to their 
prayers before. 

The crisis passed—and the danger. Drury Lamont opened 
his eyes, to see Ella’s face bending over him. 

“From one beautiful face to another,” he murmured faintly. 
.“T am safe, Ella. I know what has passed, and I know I am 
out of danger, body and soul. Christ’s mother came a little 
while ago, and drew my curtains and touched me on the tem- 
ple. I saw her as plainly as I see you now. She did not speak; 
she only smiled and touched me. It seemed no dream; and the 
proof is I am sound again. See,I can sit up now. Thank God 
for this merciful trial!” 

Drury Lamont’s conversion was real and sincere. His eyes 
had all at once become opened to the barrenness and the in- 
definiteness of the life he had been leading, and that want which 
it had long felt, but never before could specify in word or 
thought—the want of a spiritual aim and purpose—filled in as 
by an afflatus from above. What share the contact with such a 
mind as Ella’s had in bringing about the breaking down of the 
Paganism or Materialism, or by whatever term his hitherto 
chaotic state of scepticism might be described, must remain an 
unknown quantity. 

They are sailing once again, but it is now on the bright 
Lake of Life, united, not only in tastes and sympathies, but in 
perfect love and faith. 


[This little tale is founded upon a real incident which took 
place some years ago, and the actual facts of which were far 
more surprising as a psychic metamorphosis in a condition of 
mental suspense than those feebly portrayed in the recital. 
They can be vouched for by living witnesses. ] 


J. J. O'SHEA. 








THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


DUCATION, with its subdivisions of physical, in- 

— tellectual, moral, zsthetic, religious, domestic, or 
public education, may be briefly defined as the 
complete harmonious development of the human 
being. 

Nowhere can that complete development be secured so thor- 
oughly as in an university, “where,” as John Stuart Mill says, 
“is taught the mutual relations and interdependence of various 
branches of study which had been previously pursued separ- 
ately.” 

The establishment of universities in which every department 
of science was developed to its highest perfection was the great- 
est among the educational achievements of the Christian world 
during the middle ages. The popes were not only the great 
patrons of these universities after they had been founded, but in 
many cases they gave the initial impetus which created them. 
The one universal church with its visible Head, the controlling 
mental and moral force in Christendom, with the Latin tongue 
a common language among scholars, encouraged the growth of 
these historical centres of learning. It may be named as one 
of the glories of the church that not only had she kept alight 
the torch of learning when the barbarians threatened to extin- 
guish it, but she fed its flame with the oil of science until the 
darkness of ignorance had been dissipated. 

And in this latter age, here on the shores of a new world, on 
the threshold of a century ushering in a new era, the same 
great power lays her hand in benediction on the beginnings of 
another university which no doubt in time will become a great 
factor in the upbuilding of the nation. 
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We American Catholics have much to be grateful for in the 
high regard in which we are held by our present Pontiff. ‘The 
Pope’s attitude toward the doings of his children in other coun- 
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tries has always been that of a father full of anxious care, but 
when he turns to America he is like a prophet glorying in the 
vision of better things to come.” 

To Catholic hearts this is the Leonine age. As in the days 
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of old, during the reign of the emperors who were devoted to 
the pursuit of learning, the time was called the Augustan age, | 
so too to-day we have among us one equally devoted to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and who, though having no earthly king- 
dom, holds sway P 
over an empire 

which extends 

from sun to sun, 

and reigns in 

every loyal Ca- 

tholic heart that 

beats beneath the 

sky; one who, 

with his wonder- 

ful grasp of the 

vital questions 

of the day, has 

been aptly term- 

ed the “provi- 

dential man of 

the times” —Leo 

XIII. 

All the world 
looks' toward 
America for the 
solution of the 
great political 
problem of self- 
government; so, 
too, all nations 
will yet look toward the New World for the successful solving 
of that question of greater import—education. 

But education minus Christianity is as unstable as a house 
built on shifting sands. Religion is the .chief element in civili- 
zation. We advance further and more rapidly by our mental 
growth than by our material accumulations. ‘The true test of 
civilization,” says Emerson, “is not the census, nor the size of 
cities, nor the crops; no, but the kind of man the country turns 
out.” The more complete the man, the more fit is he to work 
with, for, and by God. Education in its truest sense is purely 
moral, and its elements derive their being from underlying ethi- 
cal qualities that are God-given to every son of Adam. All the 
vaunted “educational systems” fail when they leave Christ out, 
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when they lead the impressionable mind away from Nature’s 
God to Nature, when they so teach that at the end the wearied 
mind and heart ask the listless question, Cuz bono ? 
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The tendency of the Catholic system is directly the reverse. 
It leads “from Nature up to Nature's God”; it stamps its great 
truths so indelibly upon the mind and heart that, as the leaves 
of life slowly unfold before the Christian soul, God and his om- 
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nipotence are all the more powerfully revealed. If to the sweet 
singer outside our gates “simple faith is more than Norman 
blood,” to the ruling spirits guiding the young nation to take 
her place among the great ones of the earth, that faith is all 
the more imperative. 

The church inspires and directs intellectual action every- 
where, that the whole world may glow with the light and fire 
of which she is the focus. True to her instinct of discerning 
the drift of the times, she has established at Washington a Uni- 
versity that shall so train, so cultivate, so mould the characters 


To THE LEFT OF THE ENTRANCE IS THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


of young priests and laymen, that they will stamp their individ- 
uality upon the history of the future. 

We are attracting the attention of the whole world by our mar- 
vellous progress. We present to-day, in the wonderful history of 
a nation first in industrial energy, in inventive genius, in love of 
learning, an array of statistics showing an advancement in church 
affairs nowhere else equalled; and the establishment of an insti- 
tution of learning aiming at the perfect union of religion and 
science is a significant summing up of all the history of the 
past, and a splendid augury for the future, when the mingled 
light of divine and human truth will safely guide our country 
into higher and nobler paths. 

To the superficial observer the beginning of the Catholic 
University was in March, 1888, when, in the midst of a most 
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dreary rainstorm, the corner-stone was laid at Brookland, D. C., 
in the presence of a vast crowd of interested spectators, clergy 


and laity. 
But, as in all other great enterprises, the real beginning 
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was more remote, was silent. The hope was conceived long 
before its fruition. Years ago a girl of fourteen, heiress 
to great wealth, expressed her determination, when she came 
into her fortune, to found a Catholic University as a meé- 
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morial to her parents’ memory, and a thank-offering for the in- 
estimable blessings of Catholicity bestowed upon them through 
conversion. . To many that resolution was but a girlish whim, 
to evaporate when the large fortune came into her hands. That 


A SHORT FLIGHT OF STEPS LEADS UP TO THE CHAPEL, 


“whim” has materialized into the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, already firmly established and in running order, and in the 
far future generations yet to be will bless the generosity and 
superb munificence of Mary Gwendoline Caldwell. 

At the Second Plenary Council at Baltimore, in. 1866, the 
Hierarchy of the Union deplored that the then existing state 
of Catholic affairs in this country precluded the idea of a Cath- 
olic university, however ardently desired. Eighteen years later, 
at the Third Plenary Council in 1884, the hope became a reality 
through Miss Caldwell’s gift. Such rapid strides had Catholicity 
made in the United States that the offer of three hundred 
thousand dollars made the project not only a possibility, but in 
a very short time a positive fact. Our grandfathers watched 
with bated breath the feeble little flame of Catholicity in 
America, flashing and fading but never quite dying out. We 
behold its great white light placed on a mountain top, its glo- 
rious rays reflected from every little town and hamlet, great 
city and small, in every corner of this wide land. The progress 
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of America has not been purely material, and we Catholics have 
largely colored its ideal life. 

Soon after the acceptance of Miss Caldwell’s gift a com- 
mittee of prelates was formed for completing the work. 
Bishops Ireland and Keane went at once to Rome to confer 
with the Holy Father. In April, 1887, they returned with the 
warmest expressions of cordial good will and encouragement 
from His Holiness, who, deeply interested in the diffusion of 
knowledge everywhere, was pleased to give a strong impetus to 
the work here. The Committee of Arrangements worked so in- 
defatigably, and so generous was the response to their appeal, 
that very soon five hundred thousand dollars were added to the 
first donation, and the foundation was assured. 

In the year that George Washington was made first president 
of the United States, John Carroll was made our first Catholic 


WE ENTER THE CHAPEL. 


bishop. The two events, both seemingly providential, were 
celebrated by centennial observances in 1889. The first cen- 
tenary of the Hierarchy was fittingly crowned by the inaugu- 
ration of the Catholic University. The happy coincidence was 
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a spur toward the prompt completion of the work at Brookland. 
On November 13, 1889, the College of Divinity was dedicated 
and formally opened. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Chan- 
cellor of the University, solemnly blessed and dedicated the 
Divinity Chapel under the patronage and title of St. Paul, 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who had been chosen with the approba- 





THE MAIN ALTAR OF THE CHAPEL. 


tion of the Holy See as the patron. The Pontifical Mass was 
sung by Monsignor Satolli, who had been sent by the Holy Fa- 
ther as an evidence of his deep and affectionate interest in the 
two memorable events, the centenary and the inauguration of 
the University. To-day we have that distinguished visitor a re- 
sident at the University he helped to dedicate. 

About forty minutes’ ride from Washington on “the trolley,” 
through the pretty little suburb of Brookland, brings one to the 
University grounds. On the day we visited the spot the rare 
“ American atmosphere” was exquisitely clear, adding no little 
beauty to a scene already attractive. The day was still and 
cold. Not a sound disturbed the perfect silence but the musi- 
cal clink of steel on stone where the workmen were busy build- 
ing the Hall of Philosophy. To the left of the entrance is the 
Soldiers’ Home, surrounded by its magnificent park. These 
wooded acres add much to the beauty of the situation, and be- 
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ing government property are open to the students as recreation 
grounds. To the right is an avenue of cedars leading to the 
College of St. Thomas, the Paulist house where, under the di- 
rection of Very Rev. A. F. Hewit, D.D., C.S.P., fifteen  stu- 
dents are pursuing their ecclesiastical studies and at the same 
time are permitted to attend the lectures at Divinity Hall. 
The College of Divinity, the only portion of the extensive 
group of buildings completed, is magnificent and massive, The 
architect of the exterior is E. Francis Baldwin, of the firm 
of Baldwin & Pennington, of Baltimore; the interior was en- 
tirely planned by the Right Rev. Rector, to whose perfect 
taste and judgment it will ever be a lasting monument. 

The heavy oaken door opens into a long central hall. To 
the right is the reception room, hung with pictures; directly 
opposite the door is a superb painting of our Holy Father, by 
Ugolini, his keen but tender eyes smiling out of the canvas, one 
delicate hand upraised in blessing on the work he so cordially 
approves. This portrait was presented to the University by His 


THE SEVERE SIMPLICITY OF THE ROOMS. 


Holiness, and was the one that presided over his own jubilee 
in 1886. On either side of his, hang portraits of Bishop Car- 
roll and George Washington, each bearing the memorable dates, 
1789-1889. Larger than these, and in a way more striking, is 
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the portrait of Miss Caldwell painted by Paczka in Rome. On 
its frame are the words, ‘“‘ Universitatis. Fundatrix, Maria Guen- 
dolina Caldwell.” 

On the walls are the portraits of the chief patrons—Hon. 
Myles P. O’Connor, of California, who endowed the O’Connor 
chair of Canon Law; Dr. Thomas F. Andrews, of Baltimore, 


THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF LEO XIII. 


whose daughters endowed the Andrews chair of Biblical Arche- 
ology; Francis A. Drexel, in whose memory the Drexel chair 
of Moral Theology exists; Eugene Kelly, who endowed the 
chair of Ecclesiastical History. 

Below Miss Caldwell’s picture is a strikingly dignified por- 
trait of Cardinal Gibbons ; his brilliant robes making a striking 
bit of color in the beautiful room. Across the hall a glimpse 
is caught of an exquisite picture—a copy of Van Dyck’s “ Holy 
Family,” from the original in Turin. 

At the end of the central hall, and half a story higher than 
the main floor, is the Divinity Chapel. A short flight of steps 
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leads up to its doors. Between them, in a blue-lined niche, 
stands an exquisite statue of Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception, bearing the inscription, ‘Maria Immaculata, Uni- 
versitatis Patrona. Ora pro nobis.” Midwinter though it was, 
potted palms were on either side, and at her feet a large bou- 
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quet of jonquils breathing a scented prayer to the Virgin 
Mother, so fitly represented by the pure white marble. No 
wave of devastation will sweep away all sign of her loving pre- 
sence here, as has occurred in Oxford. 

We enter the chapel. The first impression one receives is 
that the chaste simplicity is in perfect keeping with the holy 
place. The beautiful stations, with their ivory tint, harmonize 
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well with the simple decorations, while the seventeen stained 
glass windows flood the interior with radiance. It is in this 
chapel, instinct with devotion, that many a young heart will 
be trained “to go forth and teach,” and many a soul will be 
strengthened and edified by the burning words of truth elo- 
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quently voiced by the Right Rev. Rector and other members 
of the faculty: What more edifying sight could there be than 
that exhibited every morning when the Holy Sacrifice is offered 
up at thirteen altars at the same time; each priest being served 
by another priest, who in turn is served by the one officiating. 

Stone statues of St. Paul and St. Thomas guard the sanctu- 
ary, commemorating the two virtues the church holds so dear— 
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zeal and learning. Everywhere one finds traces of the Caldwell 
generosity. Inserted in the wall of the sanctuary is a memorial 
tablet to Elizabeth Breckenridge Caldwell, mother of Gwendo. 
line and Lina, Baroness Hedwitz, who was married in this 
chapel, and gave fifty thousand dollars toward its erection, 
Although this chapel is intended for the use of the divinity 
students, the public is admitted at Vespers on Sundays, when 
visitors are made welcome to the University and grounds, 
Besides this chapel, a private one dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart is on the floor above, and in the servants’ quarters is an- 
other, where the domestics receive instructions every Sunday 
evening. 

The staircase divides at the chapel-door; and on the upper 
landing, before the alcove that contains the Right Rev. Rector’s 
and Cardinal’s rooms, is a beautiful white marble statue of St. 


McMAHON HALL, NOW IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION, 


Joseph—“ O custos Jesu, esto custos noster!’”” On the base in 
gilt letters, “A thank-offering to St. Joseph.” This lovely work 
of art, as well as the one at the chapel doors, is from Mayer 
& Co., Munich. 

On the floor above the chapel are rooms for the accom- 
modation of sixty students and ten professors, There is about 
this University a most beautiful blending of the esthetic and the 
ascetic ; the former noticeable in all the quiet, simple, beautiful 
surroundings, the latter shown by the severe simplicity of the 
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rooms, the plain regular life, training the students for the voca- 
tion they have chosen—“ the following of Christ.” 
notable feature of the University is the Public 


A most 
Lecture Hall, 
where a good be- 
ginning has been 
made in “ Uni- 
versity Exten- 
sion.” Here, upon 
invitation, every 
one interested in 
the populariza- 
tion of learning 
may follow the 
best thought- 
builders of our 
times. The lec- 
tures are deliver- 
ed every. Thurs- 
day afternoon at 


4:30. During 
November, 1892, 
Rev. Professor 


O'Gorman, D.D., 
lectured twice ; 
Right Rev. Bish- 
op Keane, D.D., 
gave two lectures, 
and in December 
Very Rev. A. F. 
Hewit, D.D., C.S. 
P., lectured twice. 
The syllabus for 
1893 includes Dr. 
Clarke, Dr. Pace, 
Mr. Wright, of the 
United States La- 
bor Bureau, and 
Rev. G. M. Searle, 
A.M., C.S.P. The 


hall is a large, light, airy room accommodating two hundred and 
fifty. The platform contains a reading-desk, and back of that is the 
beautiful gift of the Catholic residents of Rome to the University— 
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the bust of St. Thomas Aquinas, thrown into strong relief by 
the rich plush hangings behind it. The walls are hung with 
pictures, noticeable among them the water-color portraits of 
Cardinals Gibbons and McCloskey. Through the department of 
University Extension the Faculty of Divinity is already reach. 
ing a large portion of the community, and in this way is follow- 
ing the inspiration of the church in reaching out to all her 
children eager and helping hands for their advancement. These 
lectures are well attended, and do much toward accomplishing 
the primary motive of the University’s existence—the advance- 
ment of learning sanctified by truth. 

One of the points of interest we were most anxious to see 
was Count Loubat’s gift, the statue of our Holy Father. At 
the end of the long corridor, which is hung with photographs 
of the European cathedrals, is the room known as the Prayer 
Hall. Here is the famous colossal statue of Leo XIII. It is, 
indeed, a most superb work of art, impressively majestic even 
in its temporary quarters. His Holiness is seated, fully robed. 
On the gray marble pedestal is the inscription, “ Leoni XIII. 
P.M., qvo auspice Lyceum ad incrementa omnium disciplinarum 
Washingtoniensibus apertum losephus Florimond de Loubat, 
Com. P.P.S., 1891.” When in a space more worthy of it, this 
beautiful statue will be seen to more advantage. 

In this same room hangs an immense painting, “St. Louis 
Burying the Dead.” This picture was presented to the Univer- 
sity by St. Patrick’s Church in Washington, and it was given to 
St. Patrick’s by Louis XVIII. 

Upon our entering the Library our attention was drawn to 
the fine bust of the poet, patriot, and worthy son of the church, 
John Boyle O'Reilly. It stands on the spot where he stood to 
respond to the toast, “To the Press,” at the banquet given at 
the dedication services in 1889. 

The students can revel in “a world of books,” for the Libra- 
ty, though in temporary quarters, contains twenty thousand vol- 
umes ; its first donation having been a valuable compilation of 
all the documents appertaining to the Council of the Vatican, 
presented by the Rev. Theodore Metcalf,of Boston. Another gift 
was that of Rt. Rev. M. J. O'Farrell, Bishop of Trenton, who 
presented three thousand volumes. A committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Most Rev. Archbishop of New York, pur- 
chased five thousand dollars worth of standard works on theolo- 
gy, and to these the Most Rev. Chairman added as his personal 
gift a splendid collection of the Greek and Latin patrology. 
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Other donations are constantly being made. A _ separate fire- 
proof building will be eventually erected for the University Li- 
brary, where the accommodations will be more ample and in 
many ways more suitable. 

One of the class-rooms is now occupied as a Museum of 
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Scriptural Archeology. It already contains the nucleus of a very 
fine collection, and in time will have a building for itself. 

The Sulpitian Fathers of St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore 
have charge of the ecclesiastical discipline of the Divinity De- 
partment. They have no part in the professorships, but administer 
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the rules of the house and attend to the spiritual welfare of its 
inmates. 

This magnificent Divinity Hall, now in use, is the first of the 
University buildings, and there is something peculiarly fitting in 
its thus taking precedence of all the others, making it the heart 
of the University, as it were, as God is the centre of all things 
and his divine revelation is the centre of truth. Within the 
walls of this University our priests are to be educated on broad- 
er, firmer plane than ever before. The course of studies begun 
in the seminaries is to be continued, but on wider lines, and 
more practically applied to the questions of the day. No culti- 
vation of mind and heart can be too great for the young shep- 
herd who is to lead souls toward One who is all perfection. By 
that cultivation he will conceive a clearer appreciation of his sacred 
calling. We best measure greatness by the instinctive greatness 
that lies within ourselves. Priests are to promulgate the truth— 
“truth that to be loved needs but to be seen”; but who can so 
clothe that majestic beauty in fitting and becoming garments as 
one who has all the loveliness of truth and beauty in himself, 
the qualities that come from a trained and disciplined mind ? 

The University is happy in having for its rector its present 
incumbent. Rt. Rev. Bishop Keane resigned his see at Rich- 
mond, and accepted a wider field in becoming Rector of the 
University. His strong personality, progressive mind, his culture 
and fervid, expressive style, are destined to do much to mould the 
hearts and minds of the students under him. He is, as all lead- 
ers are, absolutely fearless; looking forward with wide, serene 
eyes to the future of Catholic America. Pope Leo, in his in- 
stinctive knowledge of men and things, judged him rightly, and 
the class of which he is the type, when he said: “ Americans 
find nothing impossible.” 

In order to establish thoroughly the highest form of instruc- 
tion, the faculty has had recourse to France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many for some of its professors. 

The building now in process of construction will be known 
as the Faculty of Philosophy, Science, and Letters, and will be 
opened in October, 1894, to all students irrespective of religion. 
Here the depths of science will be sounded, not to eliminate 
God _ but to prove his existence. Arrangements have ‘been made 
in the organization of the Faculty for a school of Philosophy, 
comprising metaphysics, cosmology, psychology, history of philo- 
sophy, ethics; a school of Sciences, comprising physics, chemis- 
try, engineering, biology, anthropology, mathematics, astronomy ; 
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a school of Sociology, comprising the social, political, and econo- 
mic sciences; a school of Jurisprudence, comprising post-graduate 
courses in law; a school of Philology and Literature, giving 
courses in classical and modern languages. 

“The above-mentioned schools,” said Cardinal Gibbons in 
his address at the laying of the corner-stone of the Hall of Philo- 
sophy, “the Faculty : 
of Divinity and the aa 
Faculty of Philoso- 
phy, are not to be in- 
dependent and sepa- 
rate one from the 
other, but are con- 
gruous and harmoni- 
ous elements of one 
and the same _ uni- 
versity organism, 
having constant and 
intimate relations 
with each other, each 
free and untrammel- THE TEMPORARY OBSERVATORY. 
ed in its own domain, 
yet both agreeing and blending as sister emanations from the 
same infinite fountain of all light and beauty. The truth is, that 
how much soever scientists and theologians may quarrel among 
themselves, there will always be a perfect harmony between 
science and religion; like Martha and Mary, they are sisters be- 
cause they are daughters of the same father. They are both 
ministering to the same Lord, though in a different way : Science, 
like Martha, is busy about material things; Religion, like Mary, 
is kneeling at the feet of her Lord.” 

The Faculty of Philosophy is intended primarily for the laity 
of America, as the Faculty of Divinity is for the clergy. The 
advantages of this higher learning are not to be confined to 
those of our own faith, but every young man who has the de- 
sire for higher things will find satisfaction here; and let us hope 
that for our country’s good many will turn toward the Univer- 
sity where knowledge has the full light of Christianity poured 
upon it. 

Aside from its great value as a school of theology, the Uni- 
versity has a large bearing on the scientific world. To some mod- 
ern scholars religion and science are antagonistic; why should 
this be so? Since God is truth, and in scientific research we 
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are groping after truth, why turn from God and his divine reve- 
lations and follow false lights on the shore of knowledge, and 
founder in the sea of despair? 

The. establishment of this Catholic University is one of the 
greatest events of our times. In its Faculty of Divinity priests 
will be more than ever fully equipped for the ceaseless warfare 
against sin and death. In the Faculty of Philosophy will be 
proved to the scoffing world that investigation into natural science 
does not impede the knowledge of the dogmas of our faith, any 
more than the bodily movements are impeded by the laws of phy- 
sics. Instead of shutting out the newly-discovered wonders in 
the world of science, instead of rejecting the beautiful results 
of minute research, the church presses them into her service 
and builds a University in which they may go hand in hand, as 
God intended that they should, nobly working together for the 
welfare of men’s souls. 

Thinking men are everywhere seeing that the old order is 
changing. Men in whose hearts have been implanted the poison 
of doubt and suspicion against God’s church, are slowly coming 
round to a more liberal view of that once hated creed. Old 
forms of thought are being swept away. To many a philosophi- 
cal mind comes the awful alternative, agnosticism or Catholicity. 
Great is the wisdom of the prelates of our day, who, by estab- 
lishing a noble university in the political centre of the United 
States, will compel these wavering souls to take into serious 
consideration the truths and beauties of higher education con- 
ducted by the one, true church, whose system combines perfect 
stability with limitless progress. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this insti- 
tution on the community at large. It is destined to bring forth 
great fruit for the benefit of both church and state. By the 
erection of a Catholic University we, as Americans, have added 
one more to the many claims we have established for the dis- 
tinctive adjective “ great.” 

Many things startlingly new and strange have flashed meteor- 
like across the intellectual sky; but things that are true, things 
that have received the stamp of Divinity, remain for ever firm. 
Such is our University. It was founded on truth, its inner and 
outer workings are compatible with the laws of truth, and it 
yet will be the home of science and religion in the western 
world. 

Time, which is but an incident to the wonder-working Ameri- 
can, will see all the proposed buildings completed, the grounds 
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beautified, and everything, now a hope, become an accomplished 
fact. 

The general ground-plan contemplates a group of buildings 
around a large central space clear of everything but ornamental 
shrubbery, so placed as to leave a clear view of the whole 
group from any point within. The intention is to make the 
main entrance at the southwest corner in such a manner that 
there shall be a vista toward the interior group of buildings. 
The first of these is the Divinity Hall, now occupied, which is 
detached from the main group, and with its recreation ground, 
just north of the building, forms a separate feature. On the 
north side is the Hall of Philosophy, now being built, founded by 
the Rev. James McMahon, who gave four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars toward it. The beginning of this Faculty was 
started in 1890 by the erection and equipment of an astronomi- 
cal observatory, where observations are taken by the Director of 


THE OLD MANOR HOUSE OF THE ESTATE, NOW THE COLLEGE OF THE PAULISTS. 


the Observatory, Rev. G. M. Searle, A.M., C.S.P. To the 
left of this building will be the University Church, which will 
be one hundred and forty feet by seventy-five; to the right will 
be the Library; next to it the Laboratory of Physics; next, the 
Department of Medicine; then the Laboratory of Medicine, and 
nearest to the entrance the Laboratory of Chemistry; finishing 
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the circle, to the left of entrance, the Department of Law, and 
beyond it the Administration Offices. It is hoped that the Phys- 
ics and Chemistry Halls will be completed within the next five 
years, and the plans and methods then pursued will be accord- 
ing to the best ideas of laboratory arrangement and construction 
then attained to. 

It has been said that ‘Americans are satisfied with them- 
selves and their condition”; they are not. Contentment is a 








A GROUP OF PROFESSORS. 


vice not found at America’s door. She is never satisfied. As 
in the industrial world she is constantly improving on the old 
models of mechanical skill, so too in the ideal world she goes 
constantly onward and upward. We are looking to the future, 
to that unknown shore that is our land of promise. In the 
old world, the cradle-lands, everything is darkened more or 
less by time and the debris of past ages. Here we are free 
untrammelled, and, God willing, we will reach the longed- 
for goal. We are the heir of the ages. For us all men have 
striven, turned heart and brain to the task of enlightenment; 
men have lived and died, but the great truths they have propound- 
ed live after them. The cloud of mystery that hung over the 
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heads of our ancestors has been pierced by the golden shaft of 
modern science. But with new truths have arisen new forms of 
error. As when the solar ray enters the spectrum and is 
divided into its constituent parts, so too science, that ray of 
light emanating from Him who is all truth, is broken into a 
thousand prismatic hues when it enters the spectrum of human 
understanding. If to some the brilliancy of coloring has blind- 
ed their eyes as to the divine source of that ray, let it be the task 
of the great Catholic University to so reverse the spectrum 
analysis that those brilliant tints will be resolved back into their 
pristine whiteness. 

Our American establishments, our halls of learning, art, and 
worship, are not founded by governmental edict; they are gen- 
erally the result of the love of the ideal, the sentiment of men- 
tality of individuals. The Johns-Hopkins University was the 
result of an ideal sentiment from a man_ devoted all his 
life to material pursuits. But great as is that institution, wide- 
spread as is its influence for good on the rising generation, 
and through them on the future of our republic, the Catholic 
University of America does more, rises into a higher sphere, 
and exercises a greater and more lasting influence on the 


thought and action of our people. ‘ Universities must enhance 


” 


the use, the joy, the worth of existence,” says Stedman, and 
following out his thought, we would say they must first lead 
man toward a higher existence and enhance his joy in that. 
This University is also the result of an ideal sentiment. 

This is a day of mentality. To the materialist the world is 
tending toward materialism, but to the unbiased observer the 
trend of thought is as strongly set in the opposite direction. 
Materialism is beneath the dignity of the true man; and it is 
for that “true man” the world is waiting, is watching with 
anxiety the horizon of the future. As when Columbus on the 
eve of his life-work, peering eagerly forward into the darkness 
of the unknown, distinguished floating on the waters among the 
signs of life a carved stick, saw the emblem of man’s art 
and industry, proving that amid the lower was the higher life, 
so, too, we are looking eagerly forward into the unsounded 
depths of the future, longing for signs and symbols of the 
wished-for land; we are rejoiced when we find amid useless 
weeds the carvings of a thought—man’s presence on the shore 
of the unknown. May that man be for himself and for his God 
a noble monument of enduring truth ! 

HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


New York. 
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Some Results of Secular Education.—Birmingham in England 
has been the centre and seat of the movement for the secular- 
ization of the elementary schools of Great Britain, as Manchester 
was, almost two generations ago, of the /aisser faire school of 
political economy. The citizens of Birmingham threw themselves 
heart and soul into the new ideas, and while doing their utmost 
to propagate them throughout the kingdom, and even to compel 
their adoption by legal enactments, themselves set an example 
in their own Board Schools of what they regarded as the model 
system. Twenty years have passed and we are now able to learn 
some of the results, and from unprejudiced sources. With in- 
credible blindness, the Nonconformists have been and are the 
promoters of secular education. Political and social jealousy of 
the Establishment is the main cause of this action of theirs, com- 
bined with their own weakness and inability, or unwillingness, to 
support schools of their own. The local press of Birmingham 
has recently been making such startling revelations as to the 
depravity which exists among the young people of the city as 
to disturb the equanimity of the Nonconformist ministers of the 
place, and they accordingly appointed a committee to make an 
investigation into the matter. This committee has now reported, 
and with such clear proofs of the conclusion arrived at that the 
ministers have been forced to receive the report, that a horrible, 
and hitherto unparalleled, amount of depravity has been found to 
exist, especially among match-box girls. The committee pro- 
ceeds to suggest remedies, such as industrial schools, the pro- 
vision of innocent amusement and recreation; but does not rise 
higher, with reference to education, than the proposal to intro- 
duce moral training into the Board Schools. Perhaps, after 
twenty years more of experience, they or their successors may 
have got light enough to recommend the introduction of religious 
instruction in these schools. 
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The London School Board and Religious Education.—In Lon- 
don the secular movement has never gone so far as in Birming- 
ham. In the Board Schools religious instruction is given, care 
being taken not to attach the children to any particular denomi- 
nation; the Bible is read daily and explained, and while de- 
nominational education is excluded, an endeavor is made to give 
instruction in the principles of the Christian religion. This en- 
deavor, as may well be imagined, is attended with no small 
difficulty. The local managers, who have to superintend the 
Bible instruction, may be of any or no religion; no inquiry is 
made into the religious opinions of teachers on their appoint- 
ment; the board itself, which has supreme control, may be 
composed of members of the Church of England and of the 
Catholic Church, of heretics and schismatics, agnostics and athe- 
ists, in different proportions, according to each triennial election. 
Who, then, is to decide what is undenominational Christianity ? 
The result at present is that, while it is looked upon as lawful 
to teach the divinity of our Lord, it is considered to be against 
board rules to teach the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. And, 
although our Lord’s divinity is not a forbidden doctrine theo- 
retically, it would seem that as a matter of fact in a large num- 
ber of cases such instruction has not been given. One speaker 
in the recent debates said that he had known boys who had 
passed the fifth and sixth standards, who did not know anything 
about Jesus Christ except as an historical character, while an- 
other, in a letter to the Guardian, gives an account of a viva 
voce examination, by the head-mistress of an infant department, 
in which the questions were put: What is the name of the 
mother of Jesus? What is the name of his father? Every child 
who was called upon by the teacher answered Joseph. Not a 
word was said to imply the existence of his divine nature. 
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Assault on the Existing System.—A number of the mem- 
bers of the School Board are dissatisfied with these results, and 
not only they but many of the parents are striving to secure 
more definite religious instruction. Conferences of rate-payers, 
working-men, parents of children in elementary and other schools, 
representing a large number of districts of London, have re- 
cently sent deputations and memorials to the board to urge it 
to amend its rules so as to secure a reasonable guarantee that 
the Christian religion should be taught in the schools by Chris- 
tian teachers, the case of the children of non-Christian parents 
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being met by a strict observance of the conscience clause. As 
a means of securing this the adoption of the resolution of Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, a member of the board, was supported. This 
resolution was that the teachers of the board were to be in- 
formed that, when the religious instruction for the day was given 
on passages from the Bible which refer to Christ, the children 
were to be distinctly instructed that Christ is God, and such ex- 
planations of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity were to be given 
as might be suited to their capacities. A great effort was made 
to carry this resolution, but it proved unsuccessful, and while 
amendments having for their object the rendering even more 
secular than at present the instruction afforded by the board 
were either defeated or withdrawn, the board seems determined 
to maintain the present system, which was adopted in 1871, as 
a compromise between the two parties. 


— 
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Religious Education in the Schools of the Upper Classes.— 
The same neglect of definite religious instruction and the same 
feeling of its necessity affect the schools at the other end of 
the social scale, those which go by the title of ‘‘ Public Schools,” 
because, we presume, the general public is carefully excluded and 
only the sons of the upper, or at least the wealthy, classes ad- 
mitted. At the recent meeting of the head-masters of these 
schools the need of definite religious instruction and the way 
to give it were discussed at the request of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. There was, it was said, a growing feeling of 
uneasiness, not to say of alarm, amongst churchmen at the very 
imperfect knowledge of religious subjects that prevailed amongst 
what passed for the educated classes, and also at the very 
vague and loose notions that were popularly entertained with 
regard to even the fundamental truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. The minds of religious people, therefore, turned to 
those to whom they had committed the education of their chil- 
dren to ask them seriously to consider whether in their religious 
education they were careful to lay the foundations of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to teach something of the history of that 
church which existed for the purgose of bringing those funda- 
mental truths home to the minds and hearts of men. In order 
to fulfil this duty a resolution was submitted to the conference 
by which it was declared to be its opinion that it was right 
that the sons and daughters of parents who are members of the 
Church of England should in all schools be definitely instructed 
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in Church History and the Prayer-Book as well as the Bible. 
The masters themselves, however, were found to be so indeter- 
minate in their own views, so little fitted to fulfil the duty of 
imparting definite religious instruction, that they could not take 
a vote, and simply referred the matter to their standing com- 
mittee. The point which led the masters to remain in this 
characteristic Anglican indecision seems to have been that, as 
the Head-Master of Harrow said, the public schools, at least the 
more ancient of them, were the property of the church and of 
the nation. There was, therefore, a tacit consent that the re- 
ligious teaching given in them should be in harmony with the 
formularies and beliefs of the Church of England, and a corre- 
sponding understanding that the masters generally should not 
press those particular aspects of belief in respect of which the 
Church of England had parted from other Christian bodies. In 
other words, these schools are bound in honor not to fulfil the 
duty for which the church with which they are connected was 
established; instead of teaching and guiding their pupils, they 
were to accommodate their teaching to what the pupils, or at least 
the parents of the pupils, wished. It is scarcely to be wondered 
at that doubt and uncertainty exist in the flock when the minds 
of the shepherds are so wavering and perplexed. 
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The Prussian Government and Religious Education.—Of all 
the methods adopted by the state in dealing with the religious 
instruction of the children of which it has undertaken the secu- 
lar education, that of the Prussian government seems the most 
just for the countries where diverse forms of religion exist. The 
principle of complete liberty of conscience is adopted, but not in 
such a way as to relieve parents of the obligation of securing 
for the children some kind of religious instruction. Provision 
is made by the state for the imparting of this instruction, 
and arrangements are made for its being given by teachers 
who hold the same belief as the pupils. In schools which 
are attended by children of various denominations religious 
instruction is given by one whose belief is in accordance 
with that of the majority. The parents of the other pupils, 
however, may obtain a dispensation for their children on condi- 
tion that the schoolmaster is satisfied that they are receiving pro- 
per religious instruction at other hands. The attitude of the state 
towards the religious education of the people has recently been 
defined by the answer to a question which was raised, whether 
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atheistic parents could obtain this exemption by declaring that 
their children were taught at home their own purely negative 
opinions. The Minister of Public Worship replied that, as re- 
ligious education to have any value in the eyes of the law must 
develop a sense of dependence upon some supreme power, and 
must, therefore, mean a substantial grounding in some form of 
positive belief, the pure negation of all religious belief would 
not entitle the parents to the dispensation. 


~—_- 
—— 





The Temperance Proposals of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
—For more than twenty years Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been 
bringing before Parliament bills at first, and subsequently reso- 
lutions, for the restriction of the liquor-traffic. Nothing, or but 
little, has hitherto been done. This year, however, for the first 
time the attempt to legislate has passed out of the hands of 
private members into those of the government. In fulfilment 
of the pledges made during the general election, a Local-Option 
Bill has been introduced which, after allowing three years’ 
grace to liquor-sellers, will give to the rate-payers of each small 
borough, of each ward of larger boroughs, and of every parish 
in the country districts (special arrangements being made for 
London), the right to decide for themselves whether intoxicat- 
ing liquors shall be sold or not. This does not, however, mean 
that a total suppression of such sale will be attempted, for 
hotels, inns, eating-houses, and railway restaurants are not to be 
interfered with. The bill (should it be passed) will enable one- 
tenth of the electors to call upon the proper authority to sum- 
mon a meeting of the electors. This meeting will have power 
to decide whether the sale of liquor in public-houses and by 
grocers shall be totally prohibited or not; and also whether the 
public-houses shall be altogether closed on Sunday or not. To 
decide the former question affirmatively, a majority of two-thirds 
of those present is required; for the second question a bare 
majority is sufficient, and immediate effect is given to it. In 
the event of its being decided to prohibit the sale altogether, 
one year is given to the publican to wind up his business, and 
the veto remains in force for three years. At the expiration 
of this period another meeting may be called; but the former 
decision cannot be reversed except by a two-thirds majority. 
No compensation is to be given, in the event of total prohibi- 
tion being carried, to the owners or the managers of the houses 
closed. Women are to be allowed to vote in the same way as 
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at school board elections. Whatever may have been the deci- 
sion at a meeting the question cannot be raised again for three 
years. In view, we presume, of the Home-Rule proposals, and of 
the probability that Ireland will soon have the power of settling 
the question for herself, that kingdom is not included within 
the operation of the bill, which extends, however, to the whole 
of Great Britain. 
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Proposed Adoption of the Gothenburg Plan.—Not in opposi- 
tion, but as supplemental to the government proposals, and, in 
fact, with the approbation of some members of the cabinet, a 
bil has been introduced into the House of Lords for legalizing 
the Gothenburg system. As we have already given the outlines 
of this plan it is not necessary for us now to go into details. 
Its strong points are that it recognizes the necessity of some 
form of recreation ; that, while not endeavoring to: prohibit en- 
tirely the sale of liquor it diminishes, both on the part of the 
vender and on that of the buyer, the inducements to drink to 
excess, and that it provides, not at the public expense: but at 
that of the companies which are under its provisions to become 
the owners of the houses, compensation for the present posses- 
sors. As showing how slow is the progress of social measures 
it may be mentioned that as long ago as 1879 a special com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, after hearing evidence, recom- 
mended that legal facilities should be afforded for the local 
adoption of the Gothenburg plan, and Birmingham, under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s auspices, was ready to put it into operation; the 
legal facilities have, for one reason or another, never yet been 
even applied for. Whether the present attempt to obtain 
them will be successful is still doubtful. In Great Britain, as in 
this country, some of the worst enemies of the temperance cause 
are its extreme advocates, They actively oppose moderate mea- 
sures, and are powerless to carry their own proposals. The 
proved success of the plan has been so great that we believe a 
strong movement is on foot in various parts of this country for 
its adoption. 


& 
> 


The Drink Bill of 1892.—Dr. Dawson Burns has just pub- 
lished the Drink Bill of Great Britain for the year 1892. The 
retail cost of the liquors consumed during the year amounted 
to the enormous sum of £140,866,262; more, that is, than seven 
hundred millions of dollars. Large as is the amount, it is 
smaller by over three millions of dollars than the sum spent in 
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1891. Could this decrease be looked upon as due to the spread 
of temperance principles, it would afford ground for a certain 
degree of satisfaction. Unfortunately it synchronizes with the 
great depression of trade under which Great Britain is suffering, 
and previous experience renders it far more probable that the 
decrease is to be attributed to the want, not of the will to con- 
sume but of the means to buy. It is estimated that of the 
whole sum three hundred and fifty millions of dollars are spent 
by the working-classes out of their wages, and that this amount 
forms as much as one-eighth part of their entire earnings; so 
that every eighth pound or dollar for which the working-man 
toils goes to the publican and brewer. Complaints are loud at 
the amount now being paid by the state for elementary edu- 
cation, and yet the sum so paid is not one-tenth of the work. 
man’s share of the drink bill, nor one-twentieth of the whole 
bill. The most ambitious scheme for providing old-age pen- 
sions—a scheme which would entitle every man and woman in 
Great Britain who should attain the age of sixty-five to a pen- 
sion for the rest of their days—would not cost per year one- 
eighth of the amount at present spent in liquors. In view of 
facts of this kind, which could be multiplied indefinitely, it is 
not to be wondered at that even politicians should feel them- 
selves constrained to attempt, at all events, to deal with the 
evil, and to do the little which is in their power to diminish it. 


> 
> 





Legislative Proposals on behalf of Working-men.—The legis- 
lative proposals of the government directly in favor of the 
working-classes include the passing into law of the recommen- 
dations of the committee which sat last session on the hours of 
railway servants. This does not ex professo involve a departure 
from the principle of leaving adult laborers free to make the 
contracts they please, but gives to the Board of Trade effectual 
power to call the railway companies to account for exacting 
excessive periods of work. While this is an indirect departure 
from the principle, a clearer infringement of their freedom is 
found in another bill which deals with the liability of employers 
to compensate their workmen for the injuries met with while in 
their employment. By this bill the doctrine of common em- 
ployment is entirely abolished. The history of this doctrine 
affords an interesting illustration of the way in which the work- 
‘man is treated by legislative bodies, and more especially courts of 
law, under the influence, in no way corrupt it is true but real, 
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of what may be called capitalist principles. Every one who sets 
into operation works dangerous to‘the community is rightly held 
responsible for the consequences, whether the works are under 
his own personal supervision or that of his employees. This 
rule has been accepted as unquestionable so far as outsiders are 
concerned; but the courts of law have by various decisions 
placed the employees in a different position, and have invented 
an implied contract on the part of the workman by which he 
is held to have taken upon himself the consequences of the 
negligence of his fellow-servants. By this fictitious contract 
no claim for damages could be made by an employee against 
the employer for the actions of the foreman or manager. The 
workman is, therefore, in a far worse position than a stranger. 
By an act passed in 1880 substantial inroads into this doctrine 
were made. The courts of law, however, made it difficult for 
the workman to obtain justice under this new act. The present 
bill, therefore, abolishes the whole doctrine, and makes the 
master as liable to his servant in every respect as to a stranger 
for any injuries which may be sustained. It is not in this, how- 
ever, that interference with freedom of contract is found, for 
the contract in this case was but a fiction. The interference is 
found in the fact that the bill renders invalid every contract by 
which workmen and their employers should make other arrange- 
ments. In this it meets with the opposition of those who have 
been able to obtain more favorable terms from their employers 
than would result from this bill. For example, the employees 
of the largest railway company in the United Kingdom have an 
insurance fund to which they and the company subscribe, the 
benefits of which they consider to be greater than those which 
would result from the proposals of the government, and which 
accrue to them without litigation or expense of any kind. 


2 
> 





Mr. Chamberlain’s Plan of Industrial Compensation.—Al- 
though under the new proposals the plea of contributory negli- 
gence is the only one by which the employer can legally be 
exempted from compensation for the injuries of his workmen, a 
very large proportion of accidents will remain for which no 
compensation can be claimed. There are no English statistics 
available, but German statistics are very complete, and from 
these it appears that of the accidents which take place in trades 
subject to German law 19.67 per cent. are held to be due to 
the conduct or neglect of the employers; 7.73 per cent. are 
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partly due to the neglect of the workmen and employers—that is, 
the statistics are not able to séparate them accurately; 25.64 per 
cent. are entirely due to the fault of the workmen; 3 per cent. 
are unaccounted for. This leaves about 43 per cent. which can 
be attributed to the personal action neither of the employers nor 
of the employed, and which are called in law acts of God. As. 
suming that a somewhat similar proportion exists in Great Bri- 
tain, the proposals of the government concern only about 20 
per cent. of the accidents which take place. On this account 
Mr. Chamberlain deems them unsatisfactory, and, more for the 
purpose of placing a larger scheme on record than with the 
view of either defeating the government or the hope of carrying 
his own plan, he moved an amendment which would, if passed, 
add industrial compensation to employers’ liability. In all cases 
in which the employer can be shown to be morally liable, lia- 
bility should be legally enforced, while for the larger number 
of cases in which the employer is neither legally nor morally 
liable, Mr. Chamberlain holds that the workman has still an in- 
defeasible right to compensation, provided the accident was not 
due to his own fault. With this exception the liability to pay 
compensation would be universal. The employer would be the 
channel through which the compensation should be conveyed. 
To meet the expenses, every employer would either voluntarily 
or under compulsion of law insure his men. This insurance, if 
it extended over the whole country and over every trade, would, 
it is calculated, be a very small matter. For example, the cost 
of providing for every accident to every miner throughout the 
country would be a little over one cent per ton of coal. This 
cost would be added to the cost of the coal, and would, there- 
fore, come out of the pockets of the public—the authority, that 
is, by which the law, should the plan become law, would have 
been made. No one can say that this would be unjust. 
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hold, so many Protean manifestations of the same 

ego, Mr. Crawford must in his time have had to 

play many parts and lived many lives. If, on 

the other hand, the versatile writer can at will 

detach himself from himself, and create characters endowed with 
life and soul, as intellect was evolved from chaos, the author of 
A Roman Singer once more proves his title to be a great magi- 
cian.* He has created many characters and none of them can 
be called a homunculus. The evolution of the Singer in this, 
his latest book, may have been the result of an intense study of 
some living type in the hot-bed and nursery of music, or it may 
be only the reflex of what his own ideas might be were his 
chosen art that of the singer; but it is as wonderful a creation 
in that way as Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh.” He paints us a child of 
song whose most exquisite notes are awakened by the touch of 
the master-passion which kindled the fire of the Troubadours 
and translated the flame into the nightingale melodies of Pro- 
vence. Other masters of the pen have painted for us characters 
of enthusiasts in the twin passions—Georges Sand, notably, in 
Consuelo—but their portraits were, compared with this one of 
Mr. Crawford’s, like masterpieces of Reynolds standing beside 
those of Millais. They are beautiful, no doubt, but conventional 
and artificial, with the regular arrangement of garden background, 
pillar, and curtain; Crawford’s singer is the art-enthusiast as he 
lives and moves and sings; and there is not a reader who has 
ever been thrown for five minutes into the society of a genuine 
musical enthusiast who will not recognize the living photograph. 
So much is true regarding the singer as a devotee of his art. 
Regarding him in another aspect—that of a lover, and a very 
young man of Italian flesh and blood—there are elements in the 
study which leave a different impression. To find an ideal lover 
of his stamp, we would be rather inclined to look for him in 
the ranks of poetry than of music. The singer is a very Romeo 
in his mad attachment to one ideal—and that ideal wants the 
charm which a Juliet might inspire—at least, so far as her wordy 


*Mr. F. Marion Crawford's novels: A Roman Singer, Don Orsino, Children of the King. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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expression of mental grace enables us to realize. She is spiritu- 
elle, no doubt, but for a long time cold and unemotional ; it is 
the singing of her lover which captivates her fancy; and then 
she proves wonderfully strong and constant. She displays these 
qualities under circumstances of fiery ordeal; and therein she 
proves herself a woman of the accepted pattern of feminine ex- 
cellence, but nothing more; she is a woman and not a goddess ; 
while her adorer is a man and yet fit for Olympus, because he has 
been dowered with a gift of the gods. The lady is a life-study, 
too, evidently; and to the many who believe that men of gen- 
ius are often captivated by women who exhibit no very tran- 
scendental qualities, there cannot seem anything very startling 
in the matching of such a pair of characters as the hero and 
the heroine in A Roman Singer. There is one show of character 
which is in strong contrast to the humanism, so to speak, of the 
race of Italian singers. The boy of twenty is beloved by a no- 
ble lady, a married woman, of thirty. She is beautiful, fascinat- 
ing, and sensuous; and her wealth enables her to do what she 
pleases. She employs all her siren arts to captivate this peasant 
singer lad, and at length wooes him as openly as Venus did 
Adonis, in the legend—but fails. The circumstances under which 
the failure is accomplished make large demands upon the credu- 
lity of those who know anything of the warm Italian nature. 

The villain of the tale—of course there must be a villain— 
does not appear, on the contrary, a life-sstudy. He is an odd 
compound of Paganini, Count Fosco, Timon of Athens, and Bul- 
wer Lytton’s Rosicrucian in Zanont. Like the hero, he is a 
passionate devotee of music; and, unlike him, he hates mankind 
with a cynical hate; but his hatred, unlike Timon’s, does not ex- 
tend to lovely womankind. He seeks to oust the hero in the affec- 
tions of the heroine by a good many villanous contrivances 
of the ordinary melodramatic kind, and of course he fails in the 
end. The character is powerfully drawn; its eccentricities are 
manifold, and would be stupefying only for the explanation, 
which is forthcoming in the dénoiment, that he is a lunatic. 
The possibilities of such a character, in the hands of an able 
writer, are practically illimitable, and Mr. Crawford has availed 
himself of his opportunity in a way which again gives us a 
glimpse of his own vast natural gifts. 

Of the “plot” of the story it may be described almost in 
the words of Canning’s knife-grinder. The incidents are simple 
enough. The peasant-born singer falls in love with the daughter 
of a proud old Prussian noble; he adopts a ruse to get an in- 
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troduction to her; in time she is captivated by his singing ; her 
father, to prevent what he considers a disgraceful mesallance, 
carries her off and immures her in an old castle of the regula- 
tion type, with subterranean passages and all other stage acces- 
sories, in the Abruzzi; the ogres, father and mad lover, keep 
watch and ward over her, in order to jail her into marrying 
Ogre No. 2, and the good lover at last succeeds in rescuing 
her, carrying her off and marrying her without any undue 
loss of time. Those who have read Godwin’s novel of Caded 
Wiliams know how a simple tale can be worked out so as 
to keep the reader fascinated from alpha to omega; and this 
is what Mr. Crawford contrives once again in this novel 
to do. 

The narrative form he has chosen—that of telling the tale in 
the first person singular—lends strength to his coloring. The 
teller is an old literary professor; and the delineation of this 
minor character, as revealed in his own manner of recital, is one 
of the most artistic features in the work. It is as touching and 
pathetic as Sterne’s Yorick. 

The passage in the book in which the singer first makes his 
power felt in the heart of his idol is so fine an example of de- 
scriptive prose that we may be pardoned for singling it out by 
special reference. 

The occurrence of such passages here and there throughout a 
narrative whose general tone is simplicity, of language at least, 
shows that the author has a full knowledge of his business as 
far as style is concerned. He knows the ars celare artem well. 

Mr. Crawford is in better form in Don Orsino. He is many- 
mooded in this work; and there are intellectual inequalities 
in his moods. We like him when he is retrospective. We 
hope he is never introspective when he wishes some of his 
characters to be cynical. He paints with the broad brush in a 
way which reminds us of the great master of his peculiar school 
—we mean Gustave Flaubert. Very masterful indeed is. his 
method in giving a mental picture of the state of Rome in the 
transition period succeeding the successful invasion of the Red 
Goths, when architectural monstrosity walked hand in hand with 
greedy rapine, and the old xodlesse was forced to rub skirts with 
the parvenu Republicanism. It was a social corrosion, as well 
as a political dry-rot, that the revolution brought about, and 
the way in which it left its impress upon the private and pub- 
lic life of the great city, as well as upon its external present- 
ment, is very luminously shown forth in the opening pages of 

VOL, LVII.—9 
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Don Orsino. The generosity of the author is conspicuous in his 
references to the late Victor Emmanuel, whom he describes as 
“an honest king.” That the spoiler of the Papal States was a 
brave soldier and worthy the title // Ré galant’uomo, nobody 
doubts; but had he been accused of honesty in the days when 
Garibaldi was leading his buccaneer forces against the Rome of 
the popes, it is hardly likely that his help would have been 
sought by the ragamuffin “‘liberators.” We must make allow- 
ances for the conglomerate circumstances amid which Mr. Craw- 
ford has been living and gaining his information; but by what 
process of reasoning a monarch who deliberately allowed him- 
self to be dragged by an assassin conspiracy from one flagrant 


violation of the most solemn international undertakings to an-. 


other, in a long career of gigantic plunder, can come to be re- 
garded by any serious writer as an honest man, presents a 
psychological puzzle too deep for our feeble comprehension. 
But there be spots on the sun; great works are not infrequently 
disfigured by great blunders, and for the greatness which we get 
we ought to be thankful. 

The most interesting feature in Don Orsino is the polish of 
the dialogue. Great care has evidently been bestowed upon this 
portion of the work. It sparkles with epigram and keen antith- 
esis, but it is never gay; and the quality of the wit does not 
vary much with the characters ; and the only seeming explanation 
of this is that the characters all belong to much the same social 
stratum. We give the author credit for the possession of quite 
sufficient power to individualize characters in other ways besides 
those of description and soliloquy. 

We are also bound to say that he prepares us for a very 
different kind of woman from that which the chief figure in his 
drama turns out in the end to be; also that Don Orsino ought, 
from his introduction of him, be a somewhat dull and com- 
monplace young man, whereas he develops, as the work rolls on, 
a wit as watchful as Touchstone’s. 

Let us hope that as the necessities of producing much work 
within limited time grow less exigent with Mr. Crawford, the 
splendid genius with which he is undoubtedly gifted may con- 
serve itself for the production of a masterpiece which will write 
his name large on the literature of this memorable century's 
memorable close. _ 

Perhaps we ought not to regret overmuch Mr. Crawford's 
brevity in The Children of the King; for although the 
work affords another strong proof of his power and variety 
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in scene and character, it does not stand on the high plane 
touched in such works as The Saracinesca and Don Orsino. Still 
there is a charm about the work, especially to all who love the 
sea and the free salt breeze, and the purple cliffs that melt 
away into haze on the land side, as the boat bounds over the 
waves. The opening prelude is redolent of breeze and brine, 
and the play of nautical life that goes on the meanwhile is de- 
picted so vividly that little straining of the imagination is 
needed to place one’s self in the midst of all the life and stir 
in men and nature that he depicts. This chapter or overture 
smacks of “ Fhe Tempest,” in the vividness with which it conjures 
up a vision of the sea, and makes us feel its motion without its 
unpleasantness. Mr. Crawford's holidays upon the water have 
been spent drinking in not only the ozone but the lore, the 
skill, and the phraseology which make nautical life seem to 
denizens of the land something equivalent to being on another 
planet. It is not a merely inanimate picture he gives; there 
are bustle and energy in it; and you begin to feel, at some 
parts, that you will have to look alive if you want to keep on 
your feet or preserve a dry skin. 

This, however, is but the art of the narrator—although by no 
means the least interesting and successful part of his work. 
When one takes a novel to read, he looks for a novel, and not 
such a-thing as the ingenious Mr. Stead, of the Review of Reviews, 
is preparing for a wondering world—a guide-book in the dress 
and shape of a novel. He wants a story of real life, its feel- 
ings, its passions, its actions, conformable to common sense, ex- 
perience, or even possibility; when it transcends or falls below 
these it becomes either a burlesque or an inanity. Now, it shows 
perfection in art to present to us things which if otherwise pre- 
sented must appear either burlesques or inanities, in a guise 
which reconciles us to them as things of course; and this Mr. 
Crawford very nearly succeeds in doing in some of his work— 
especially in this latest one of his, Zhe Children of the King. 
Some of the characters and situations in it remind one of char- 
acters: and situations in those amusing anti-climactic creations of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s—say ‘The Gondoliers.” There are two 
personages in it—the Children of the King, to wit—who bear 
a sort of crude resemblance to the gentlemen of the gondolas ; 
and there is a young lady who acts in as whimsical a way aS. 
any young lady in “ Pinafore” or “ Patience” or “Iolanthe,” or 
any other of the set. After giving a willing and pleased assent 
to a proposal of marriage from a gentleman of rank, she in- 
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stantly begins to abhor him and to fall in love—out of pity— 
with one of the “Children,” a bold and handsome sailor lad. 
The provocation upon which this startlingly sudden change of 
mind is accomplished seems very slight indeed—the mere fact 
of the man, made happy by the maiden’s acknowledgment that 
she loved him, going to tell her mother of his success, when 
that good lady had been a party herself to bringing this pleas- 
ing situation about. The only palliation offered is that the young 
lady had really made a mistake in her feelings when she said 
the words, and only led the man to believe she was in earnest. 
This part of the tale is very weak. The behavior and language 
of the young lady for a short time subsequent to the discovery 
of her mistake are rather shocking. She goes so far as to tell 
her mother that if she be compelled to marry the man whom she 
had thus encouraged, she might be faithless to him—a decidedly 
strong declaration for a young lady who is at the same moment 
being presented to the reader as a sweet type of maiden inno- 
cence and idea. The climax of the story is a tragedy of an 
unique character. The sailor whom she loves and who loves her 
to desperation drowns himself and his rival in order to save his 
loved one from a life of misery with that rival, since there was 
no other way out of the dilemma. If he had drowned all three, 
there would be some melancholy satisfaction at the fulfilment of 
dramatic need; but to deprive an unhappy lady of two lovers 
at one stroke and leave her to mourn all her life for at least 
one, seems cruel, to say the least. 

Intending pilgrims to Ober Ammergau will act wisely in 
arming themselves with a very handy little manual just. pro- 
duced by George A. Pflaum, of Dayton, Ohio. It gives in simple 
but graphic language the impressions of the author, M. J. Lo- 
chemes, on visiting the famous village three years ago and wit- 
nessing the Passion Play. All the salient scenes are well de- 
picted, both by pen and pencil, and there is no redundancy of 
detail or reflection—for volumes might easily be written where 
brevity was not a leading consideration. The little volume is 
strongly and tastefully bound.* 

Students in English literature will find a helpful book in the 
first volume of the series of Euglish Prose Selections,t edited by 
Henry Craik, and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New 

*Recollections of Ober Ammergau. By M. J. Lochemes. Dayton, Ohio : George A. 


Pflaum. 
+ English Prose. Selected by various writers, with short introductions. Edited, with a 


General Introduction, by Henry Craik, C.B., LL.D. In five volumes. Vol. I. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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York and London. The writers whose works are culled from in 
this instalment are those who flourished from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century, ranging from the mythical Sir John Man- 
deville down to Thomas Bright, and embracing the choicest 
prose work of Chaucer, Sir Thomas More, Roger Ascham, and 
other great figures in early English literature. The work of 
editing has been very carefully done, so that the conscientious 
reader may not fear any disagreeable surprises. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons merit our thanks for the admirable 
form in which they have presented, under the title of Art for 
Art's Sake, the seven University Lectures on the Technical Beau- 
ties of Painting by John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., of Rutgers Col- 
lege.* To have these lectures in a permanent shape must prove 
an invaluable boon to every earnest student of art; for the 
amount of light they shed upon the mission and the technique 
of art is only equalled by its clearness and brilliancy. The lec- 
turer knows his subject thoroughly. It is not alone that he 
comprehends the spirit of art, but he deals anatomically, so to 
speak, with its corporeal body in its minutest detail, in a way 
which only a master can do. We have had treatises on art ad “dr- 
tum by Reynolds and Ruskin and other exponents, but they 
deal with the subject in a way which often requires definition 
and explanation to practical minds. Not so Mr. Van Dyke’s 
lectures. They not only rear a beautiful edifice, but explain the 
why and the wherefore of every brick and beam used in it. 
To add to the value of the publication, the volume is illustrated 
throughout, and the engravings are masterpieces of miniature 
art. 

We have the story of the “three glorious days of July,” as 
the French Revolution of 1830 is referred to by the writers of the 
Republic, as told from the court point of view by Imbert de Saint- 
Amand, translated for us by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, and pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, under the title of Zhe Duchess 
of Berry.+ Our admiration for that heroic lady, who might have 
been, were it not for the blighting influence of the vacillating 
male Bourbons, the Maria Theresa of the French monarchy, is 
enhanced by the recital of her endeavors during the brief cy- 
clone which swept the feeble Charles X. from the throne of 
France. It is a somewhat interesting speculation to consider 
how the course of history might have been altered, not only 


*Art for Art’s Sake. Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. 
By John C. Van Dyke. With 24 reproductions of representative Paintings. 

+ The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830. By Imbert de Saint-Amand (trans- 
lated by Elizabeth G. Martin). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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for France but for Europe, had the more masculine counsels of 
the Duchess of Berry been suffered to prevail in those memor- 
able days rather than those of the feeble old king. The narra- 
tive of the struggle, as told by Saint-Amand, is vivid and ex- 
citing, and its rendering into English by Mrs. Martin reproduces 
the’ picture faithfully. A handsomely-engraved portrait of the 
duchess forms the frontispiece. 

In these halcyon days for the educational idea everything 
connected with the pioneers of the modern school of training is 
of interest; and Froebel, whose claims as practical founder of 
the kindergarten system are foremost, has an especial claim. 
We glean a good deal about him in the volume of the “Great 
Educators” series written by H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., and 
published by the Messrs. Scribner.* Mr. Bowen’s pretensions to 
deal with such a subject are not empiric. He was head-master 
of the London Grocers’ Company’s Schools at Hackney Downs, 
and later on lecturer on education at Cambridge University. 
As we gave in our issue of January last a fairly exhaustive state- 
ment of the origin of the system, together with some account 
of the founder's early life, it is unnecessary to go over the 
ground again; but those who wish to have an intimate knowledge 
of the genesis of the kindergarten idea had better get the book 
and study it carefully. Froebel may be said to occupy much 
the same position in the world of child-training as Newton does 
in the world of physics. By a process of deduction from ob- 
servation of the growth of plants and trees, and their concor- 
dance with natural surroundings, he was enabled to arrive at 
and formulate a system of laws, and put them in definite terms, 
just as Newton did in the science of gravitation. His proposi- 
tions are admissible, and their application practicable, in the in- 
fantile kingdom; but it is well that they be allowed to rest there, 
else we should find ourselves dangerously near the dogmas of 
Descartes in the animal kingdom and the late M. Taine in the 
realm of man’s genius. But there is no use in discussing this 
side issue. We must accept the concrete good which Froebel's 
system has effected, and abstain from pushing logic to inevitable 
conclusions. 

As Columbus discovered America while sailing in quest of 
India, so Froebel has founded a.system productive of a world of 
good in the present as in the future, while working out theses 
of education on what may be mistaken principles. Those who 
wish to form a just estimate of this really conscientious and de- 


* Froebel, and Education by Self-Activity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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voted friend of the child will get this work of Mr. Bowen’s and 
go through it carefully. 

There is nothing wonderful in the fact that we have much 
literature about Columbus just now, or that more has been writ- 
ten about the man and his great work than very many have 
time to read. The appearance of an additional book on the 
subject might not, under ordinary circumstances, excite much at- 
tention, but to very many whose time is circumscribed, it will 
be agreeable to hear that one has just been issued which meets 
a desideratum. The memoir of the discoverer by Mariana Mon- 
teiro,* just published by John Hodges, Agar Street, Charing-cross, 
London, is brief, and it is good. It does not embarrass the 
reader with preamble or homily antecedent, but goes straight 
on to its goal, as did the great discoverer himself when once he got 
his opportunity, But it must not be inferred from this that the 
narrative is a mere bald recital of fact like a legal affidavit. It 
is warm and sympathetic where the course of the story needs 
it, and the simplicity which appears the leading characteristic of 
the tale throughout may be regarded, therefore, as the strength 
of the whole design. The work is one of a series entitled “ He- 
roes of the Cross” which is being published by the same firm. 

Echoes of the Past: Poems, by Mrs. Clara L. MclIlvain.t This 
is a collection of lyrical pieces from the pen of a lady whose ex- 
emplary life is reflected in the verses on manifold subjects which 
are now given to the world, as collected and edited by her 
daughter, Charlotte MclIlvain Moore. They are smooth and 
graceful, and those of them especially which give voice to the 
patiently borne afflictions which cloud the domestic lot of all 
in the course of life’s journey are extremely touching and ten- 
der. The volume is published by John P. Morton & Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

A sweetly seasonable little book of devotion is that entitled 
Flowers of the Passion: Thoughts of St. Paul of the Cross.t 
Gathered from the letters of the illustrious founder of the Order 
of Passionists, they embody some of the most beautiful reflec- 
tions on the solemn mystery of Divine love which plunges the 
church into mourning at this period of every year. Simplicity 
and touching force of illustration and appeal are their leading 


* Christopher Columbus. By Mariana Monteiro. London: John Hodges, Agar Street, 
Charing-cross. 

+ Echoes of the Past. Poems. By Mrs. Clara L. McIlvain. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Mor- 
tin & Co. 

t Flowers of the Passion: Thoughts of St. Paul of the Cross. By Rev. Louis M. de Jésus- 
Agonisant (translated by Ella M. Mulligan). New York: Benziger Bros. 
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characteristics. The dullest heart cannot fail to be moved’by 
the pictures they put before the mind’s eye. The originals were 
collected by Rev. Louis M. de Jésus-Agonisant, and the transla- 
tion has been made by Ella A. Mulligan. Messrs. Benziger Bro- 
thers are the publishers. 

America’s Recitation Book, one of Werner's series of Read- 
ings and Recitations, has just appeared.* It has been compiled 
by Caroline B. Le Row with a judicious regard to American 
patriotic sentiment, as well as the undercurrent of anti-Catholic 
bigotry which is always to be found amongst a certain residuum. 
The pieces selected embrace the productions of some of our best 
prose-writers as well as those of votaries of Apollo. 

A Mere Cypher, by Mary Angela Dickens, is a novel+ which 
has already appeared in serial form under the title of “A 
Modern Judith,” and it is now given to the world, as it deserves 
to be, in a permanent form, by Macmillan & Co. Felicitous ‘in 
style and simple enough in plot, it is powerfully vivid and 
dramatic, and well sustains the interest throughout. The cul- 
minating tragedy—for there are two tragedies in the story— 
hangs upon the determination of a very feeble and long-suffer- 
ing woman to rescue an innocent man to whom she conceives 
the liking that an ill-treated animal has for one who befriends 
it, from the deadly snare which her villanous husband has laid for 
him, by the only possible means—namely, by killing her husband, 
though her own death is involved as a consequence. The story 
of the rescue of the hero of the story from the vile slavery of 
drink is another enthralling piece of lifelike narrative. There is 
a vein of grave pleasantry in the earlier portion of the work, 
which has to be abandoned as the tragic portion of it de- 
velops; but it is sufficient to show that the writer possesses 
the charm of pleasant recital when she wishes to exert it, as 
becomes her father’s daughter. 


I.—THE HISTORY OF MODERN ETHICS.+ 


A member of the faculty of Yale University is editing a 
series of small volumes each of which will present one of the 
systems of Modern Ethics adapted especially for the use of col- 
lege students. 

* America’s Recitation Book. Compiled by Catherine B. Le Row. New York: Edgar 
S. Werner. 

+A Mere Cypher. By Mary Angela Dickens. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


} Hume's Treatise of Morals, and Selections from the Treatise of the Passions. With an 
Introduction by James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
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The first of the séries sets forth the teaching ‘of David 
Hume on Morals and the Passions, and has been prepared by 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia College. It contains the 
whole of Hume’s “ Treatise of Morals” and select portions of 
his “ Treatise of the Passions,” and an able, scholarly exposition 
of their teaching by Dr. Hyslop. His aim is simply to expound 
the ethical theories of Hume and to make them intelligible to 
students, a task which he confesses to be very difficult. He 
makes no attempt at controversy or refutation, and seems quite 
indifferent as to whether or not the young and inexperienced 
minds who come under ‘the influence of such teaching accept or 
reject it. In this respect we do not think he is in accord with 
the best educators in our schools and colleges, most of whom 
think it makes a vast difference in the welfare of young men 
whether they enter upon life with the conviction that reason is 
the source of moral distinctions rather than sentiment, or that 
conduct is necessarily determined by rational judgments instead 
of conventional and utilitarian emotions. Which is the best be- 
lief for society to have? Which tends most to make man as a 
whole honest, sober, and industrious? We think practical mo- 
rality is to be solidly sustained only by the recognition of moral 
truths as eternal as God himself. We maintain, therefore, that 
the system of ethics contained in this volume is- pernicious, and 
ought no more to be taught in our colleges than the insane 
theories of anarchists. 

The production of such a text-book shows the bane of pure 
secularism in education. 


2.—A THEORY OF HEREDITY.* 


The genius of the German scientist makes for investigation 
in detail. He conceives a theory from ideas more or less nebu- 
lous in character, and then spends years in patient search for 
facts by which to demonstrate his theory. Says Professor Weis- 
mann in his preface: “ What first struck me when I began 
seriously to consider the problem of heredity, some ten years 
ago, was the necessity for assuming the existence of a special 
organized and living heredity substance.” His work, Zhe Germ- 
Plasm, is the result of his ten years’ investigation. The value 


* The Germ-Plasm: A Theory of Heredity. By August Weismann, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg-in-Baden. Translated by W. Newton Parker, Ph.D., Professor in the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, and-Harriet Rénnfeldt, B.Sc. With 
twenty-four illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 
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of his research on a cursory survey of his work we cannot state. 
Heredity, scientifically considered, is a subject of vast impor- 
tance, not only-from a scientific point of view but also from a 
moral point of view. Take the one question of drunkenness, 
and how quickly the subject of heredity becomes of interest 
and importance to the moralist. It is curious to note that Pro- 
fessor Weismann makes acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
Miss Else Diestel, “ who, in addition to much help of a techni- 
cal nature, has also been at the great pains of preparing an 
alphabetical index,” and that the translator has associated with 
him-in his work Harriet Rénnfeldt. A taste for biological stud- 
ies is hardly the “anlage” of a feminine mind. The work is 
dedicated “To the memory of Charles Darwin.” The inevita- 
ble Goethen quotation stands opposite the first page of the pre- 
face. 


3.—A HISTORY OF THE BREVIARY.* 


The author of the Histoire du Bréviare Romain, although still a 
young. man, has already won for himself distinction in the field 
of historical studies as a writer of thoroughness and breadth of 
view. His contributions to history have received favorable 
recognition from distinguished societies of letters, no less than 
from individuals whose competence to pass judgment in these 
matters is unquestioned. 

The appreciation in which he is held for his past work will 
not be diminished by the latest production of his pen. The 
estimate already formed of his care in the examination of mate- 
rials, of his ability in the use of them, and of the justness of 
his conclusions will be confirmed by the Histoire. 

The purpose of the work is to widen our knowledge of the 
authorized prayer-book of the church—the breviary—a fountain 
whence flows the sweetest streams of devotion. The book 
which is put in the hands of all whose duty and privilege it is 
to offer praise and supplication to God for the whole church 
should be known not only from the devotional point of view, 
but also historically. Knowledge serves devotion, and the informa- 
tion obtained by the historical study of the breviary serves to 
increase its devotional value. Those whose lives are devoted to 
God’s service will surely find an interest in knowing the origin 
and development of the book which they are so often called 
upon to use. 


* Histoiredu Bréviare Romain. Par Pierre Batiffol, du clergé de Paris, docteur és let- 
tres. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, Editeurs. 1893. 
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The beginning of the breviary can be traced to apostolic 
times. Since then the history of its development, and under 
Gregory VII. its curtailing, whence the name “ breviary” 
comes, are very interesting. For all these details we refer the 
reader to Batiffol’s Histoire. Its perusal will be found useful as 
well as entertaining. The work will rank high among works of 
authority on the matter treated. 


—_—_—_ 


4.—PLATO AND PLATONISM.* 


We may tell what is in this book in the space allotted to a 
book-notice by indicating the table of contents. We cannot do 
much more. We might utter a platitude or so, and say that 
Walter Pater is not unlike Plato in his method of thought, and 
that his style of writing is especially adapted to express philo- 
sophic thought—all of which is true but meaningless, when our 
endeavor is to give one a notion of the volume before us. 

The definition of Platonism, if one may so term it, is the idea 
of Mr. Pater’s book. The lectures are ten in all: I. Plato and 
the doctrine of motion; II. Plato and the doctrine of rest; III. 
Plato and the doctrine of number; IV. Plato and Socrates; V. 
Plato and the Sophists; VI. The genius of Plato; VII. The 
doctrine of Plato—1. The theory of ideas; 2, Dialectic; VIII. 
Lacedemon; IX. The Republic; X. Plato’s A®sthetics. 

The student of the history of philosophy will find Mr. Pater’s 
book very profitable, and exceedingly enjoyable. As literature 
—a bit of fine writing, exact language clothing exact thought, 
elegance of style, or, if you will, a fine bit of rhetoric,—as lit- 
erature this work, like all that has proceeded from Mr. Pater’s 
pen, is a perfect specimen, polished ad unguem. But to talk of 
style in writing in connection with the Plato and Platonism of 
Walter Pater is to talk of husks, leaving the fruit unnoticed. 
The lectures on the “Genius of Plato” and “Plato and So- 
crates,” the sixth and fourth of the series, are exceedingly en- 
tertaining. 


* Plato and Platonism. A series of lectures. By Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
leze. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


T is dangerous to use the superlative when describing great 
international exhibitions, but we think we may risk the peril 
in speaking of the coming World’s Fair. It will be, certainly, 
the greatest event of its kind yet beheld. Inconsiderate sooth- 
sayers might also be inclined to draw upon the future by dwell- 
ing upon the fact that the year which beholds it is one of 
universal peace. But we must not overlook the lessons of his- 
tory. It is notable that the greatest European wars followed 
somewhat closely upon the footsteps of two great World’s Fairs 
—that of London in 1851 and that of Paris in 1867. Three years 
later in each case we had in turn the war with Russia, by 
Turkey, England, France, and Sardinia; and the war between 
France and Germany. But there is nothing in auguries, and we 
ought to be proud of the fact that this is a year of profound 
peace all the world over. This state of universal tranquillity is 
eminently favorable to the idea of making the great event at - 
Chicago a red-letter epoch in the history of peace. : 
The occasion is more than the mere noting of our progress in 
material civilization. It should be consecrated as the first really 
grand landmark in that advance towards the goal of all civilization 
—the peace begotten of the triumph of Mind over Matter, and 
the reign of fraternal charity and noble emulation in well-doing. 
For the first time in the world’s annals we shall behold a Par- 
liament of the Intellects. The devotees of knowledge, gathered 
there from all lands, will be given a great opportunity of meet- 
ing together and legislating for the constituencies of thought. 
The vista of new fields which science, under the impulse of the 
splendid possibilities which every fresh discovery of our age is 
now beginning to explore, is boundless and dazzling. The occa- 
sion demands a generous effort, for it is exceptional; in our 
day its like may never again occur. The bearers of great 
names in literature, in art, in science, ought to be invited to 
take part in one grand congress, not merely to recapitulate 
what has been already achieved, but to formulate, out of their 
experience and the comparison of methods, the schemes of 
future systems of research, to map out the continents of future 
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discovery, as in his mind the great discoverer of this terrestrial 
continent did at the dawn of our present intellectual day. 

We might take a leaf out of the book of our Gallic friends in 
this respect. Before the opening of the Paris Exposition of 1889 
men of science from all parts of the world were specially in- 
vited to take part in the proceedings, and those of them who, 
like our own Edison, responded to the invitation, met a whole- 
hearted and effusive welcome. This exposition of ours at Chi- 
cago is more of a World’s Fair, in the highest sense, than any 
preceding one. It fulfils the idea embodied in the term as 
nearly as anything possible to man can fulfil it; but it will 
hardly realize the end for which it was intended unless it 
leave its “footprints on the sands of time,” as a monument of 
the collective learning of our age. In this way it will deserve 
to be remembered. It will light the way to still higher paths, 
for the track of wisdom has no visible terminus, and the halt- 
ing places are but wayside stations. Let us do what we can to 
illuminate the forward route while it is in our power. 


iis 





What may be regarded in a sense as a test division for Mr. 
Gladstone’s government came off on the night of Monday, 
March 13, in the House of Commons. It was over an amend- 
ment to the address, amounting to a motion for impeachment 
of the Irish Evicted Tenants’ Commission brought on by Mr. 
T. W. Russell. The house was a pretty full one, and the divi- 
sion resulted in a majority of thirty-seven for the government. 
This is pretty near the full ministerial majority; yet the New 
York Sun thought it perceived in it a disastrous omen for the 
Home-Rule Bill. There is no accounting for tastes. The 
friends of Home Rule are by no means inclined to share this 
pessimistic view; for the question at issue was one that touched 
the Tory party much more nearly than Home Rule dues. It 
touched them vicariously in that very sensitive region—the 
pocket; for the case of the Irish landlords to-day may be 
that of their English brethren to-morrow; hence the rush to 
the division lobby. 


Dp 
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It was quite in keeping with Mr. T. W. Russell's public 
career that he should assume the ré/e of accuser for the land- 
lords. As a man elected by the Ulster Presbyterian farmers to 
defend their rights, he discharged all his duty in that respect, 
according to his own conscience, by exclaiming on a memorable 
occasion, “God help the Irish farmers!” Now he discharges 
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his obligations: to ‘the landlords who got his brother-in-law a 
fine lucrative post under the late government by voting against 
those who are endeavoring to answer his prayer for the Irish 
tenants. Mr. Russell’s course ever since he entered public life 
has been marked by the same pendulum sort of impartiality. 
At the outset of his career, whilst he was the paid servant of 
the United Kingdom Alliance (for the suppression of intem- 
perance) in Ireland, he was one of those who worked stren- 
uously to get the great brewer, Sir Arthur Guinness (now Lord 
Ardelaun), to come forward as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Dublin, and headed a deputation to request the porter- 
baronet to offer this sacrifice to an unworthy country. Unlucki- 
ly for himself, Sir Arthur Guinness had yielded once before to 
similar soft blandishments, with the result that he was unseated 
for bribery through his agents, and lost thirty thousand pounds, 
This is history; and this is the sort of history Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell has helped to make. In the light of these facts we can 
take with a very large grain the assertions made in his recent 
article in the Fortnightly, relative to the corruption and politi- 
cal mismanagement and clerical domination in poor priest-ridden 
Quebec. 


”~ 
a 





A responsibility of a very grave nature is thrown upon the 
Art Committee of the World’s Fair by the memorial, or rather 
protest, presented by Brother Maurelian, secretary and manager 
of the Catholic Educational Exhibit. This protest, which is so 
influentially backed that no responsible body can possibly 
ignore it, raises its voice against any exhibition of nude studies 
bordering on the indecent; and it is no secret that such pictures 
are intended to be exhibited at the Fair, if they can be got 
upon the walls by the favor or the indifference of the Art Com- 
mittee. There is more inthis matter than good-natured, easy- 
going people might at first think. We have reached a stage in this 
country which may be a crucial one for the moral well-being of 
the growing generation, mayhap of many more. Side by side with 
an intellectual advance of which any epoch might be vain, there 
has been manifested a decadence in decency, not confined to the 
lowest stratum by any means, which takes a peculiar and alarm- 
ing turn. The striving after notoriety by the exhibition of 
the feminine form savs modest drapery has become a passion 
in portions of the country where the possession of wealth is 
taken as a guarantee for the supposed concomitants of good 
taste and high moral tone. The strangest and most unaccount 
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able feature of this social malaria is that it pervades a class 
of ‘whose general respectability of life and purity of conduct 
there is no suspicion, and draws down no deprecation or cen- 
sure from even the heads of the families amongst whom it de- 
velops itself, so far as we may judge from what has appeared 
in the public prints. 


-s 
> 





The lowering of the moral tone thus perceptible must be a 
certain indication of a lowering of the standard of moral con- 
duct were it not for the universality of the public press. As in 
England in the days of the Restoration the taste for indecent 
literature was chiefly ministered to by such women as Aphra 
Behn, so here, in the nineteenth century, we find women the 
most eager to minister to a morbid pruriency of taste which ap- 
pears to deceive many into the belief that it is in the cultiva- 
tion of.the beautiful and the true in art that they are assisting. 
What wonder, when such a tone pervades the higher walks in 
life, that a more than moral bluntness should pervade the lower ! 
If our eyes are offended every hour in the day by suggestive 
placards on the walls and prurient prints on the bookstalls, 
where shall we lay the blame, or where shall we look for a 
remedy, since those who should be in a moral sense the law- 
makers are those who break the written and the unwritten law? 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? The Art Committee of the World’s 
Fair have no power to prevent the ladies of any State in the 
Union from lowering the ideal standard of woman's modesty, 
but they have a duty to perform, in the face of the world, in 
maintaining the dignity of true art. They are called upon to 
distinguish between the spurious article and the real; and they 
will not justify their selection unless they are able to show that 
they can discriminate between pruriency and poetical expres- 
sion in art. English models are not always a safe guide, but in 
this respect a useful lesson might be taken from the action of 
the London municipal authorities a few years ago in ordering 
an exhibition of a Rabelais gallery out of the city, even though 
the beholders were confined to the ranks of those who could 
afford to pay a gold piece for the disgusting luxury. The ex- 
treme of prudishness is to be avoided as well as the opposite 
failing; and no true artist needs any schooling on the distinc- 
tion. Though the dividing line may at times be subtle and hard 
to follow, his instinct, if he be true to its promptings, will cer- 
tainly light the way. 
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The article published this month on Zhe New Home of the 
Summer-School will contribute not a little to develop interest in 
this new movement, which promises so much for the advance- 
ment of the cause of deeper religion and higher culture. We 
are indebted to Mr. Hiram Walworth, of Plattsburgh, and others 
who know the country thoroughly, for much of the. practical 
material we publish. 


- 
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The growth of the Catholic University, its aims, its prospects, 
and its present condition, form the subject of an exhaustive ar- 
ticle by Helen M. Sweeney. The rise of the Catholic Church in 
the United States from very small beginnings is one of the most 
wonderful chapters in the genesis of new movements; and its 
companion-picture, in a proportionate sense, is the development 
of the idea of Catholic education from a very feeble inchoate 
condition, in a land of non-religious endowment, to the hale 
and flourishing adolescence in which it now rejoices. The his- 
tory of the foundation of the Catholic University is a history 
of peace. It is not an institution founded upon the defeat 
of a people and the spoils of the conquered, like some others 
that we wot of, but a story of generous sacrifice and steadfast 
devotion to a noble ideal; and this story the writer of the 
article tells well. 


& 
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Our appeal for the Sisters in Alaska has met with a very 
generous response. Among the donations we are pleased to 
‘acknowledge a donation of $5 from Father Murphy, of Mattoon, 
Ill.; $5 from Father Murray, Blooming Prairie, Minn.; $10 from 
Mr. Casey, Philadelphia, Pa.; $20 from a friend in the Episcopate, 
and $5 from Rev. S. Lavizeri. All these donations have been 
forwarded to the sisters through Father Yorke. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Primary History of the United States. New Month of St. Foseph. The 

Marriage Process. By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. 
BURNS & OATES, London: 

Raoul de Bérignan, By Mrs. Corballis. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York: 

List, ye Landsmen. By W. Clarke Russell. Zhe Palimpsest. By Albert 
Augustin Thierry. Out of the Faws of Death. By Frank Barrett. A 
Blot of Ink, Translated from the French of René Bazin, by “Q.” and 
Paul M. Francke. Blood Royal. By Grant Allen. Zhe Blue Pavilions. 
By “Q.” At the Threshold. By Laura Dearborn. Her Heart was True. 
By an Idle Exile. The Last King of Yewle. By P. L. MacDermott. 
Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter. By Tom Cobbleigh. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 

Adzuma ; or, The Fapanese Wife: A play in four acts. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 

GINN & COMPANY, Boston: 

Principles of Education. By Malcolm MacVicar, Ph.D., LL.D. Recollec- 
tions of Middle Life. By Francisque Sarcey. Translated by Elizabeth 
Luther Cary. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 
Fane Field: ANovel. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
DAILY INVESTIGATOR OFFICE, 66 Broadway, New York: 
The Song of America and Columbus. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 
EDGAR S. WERNER, New York: 
Dynamic Breathing and Harmonic Gymnastics. By Genevieve Steebins. 
Fr. Pustet & Co., New York and Cincinnati: 

Mary, the Mother of Christ. By R.F. Quigley, Ph.D. Short Sermons on 
the Epistles. By Very Rev. N.M. Redmond, V.F. Zhe Epistles and Gos- 
pels for Pulpit Use. Prepared by order of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., New York: 

Tools and the Man. By Washington Gladden. Socialism and the Ameré- 
can Spirit. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Zhe Dawn of Italian Indepen- 
dence. By William. Roscoe Thayer. Zhe Gospel of Paul. By Charles 
Carroll Everett. 

KILNER & Co., Philadelphia: 
A Little Maid of Arcady. By Christian Reid. 
MACMILLAN & Co., New York: 

The World of the Unseen. By Arthur Willink. Zhe Real Thing, and 
Other Tales. By Henry James. A Born Player. By Mary West. The 
last Touches, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Zhe Mar- 
plot. By Sidney Boyse Lysaght. Zhe Story of Fohn Trevennich. By 
Walter C. Rhoades. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Earl Gray on Reciprocity and Civil Service Reform. With comments by Gen- 
eral M. M. Trumbull. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

A Memorial to Congress on the Subject of a Comprehensive Exhibit of Roads, 
their construction and maintenance, at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By Albert A. Pope, Boston, Massachusetts (two pamphlets). 

Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Penitentiary for the Eastern 

e+ District of Pennsylvania. 

Quarterly Reports of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics relative to the Im- 

} .€ports, Exports, Immigration, and Emigration of the United States. 

The Roman Catholic Question. By Lyman Abbott. New York: The Chris- 
tian Union Company. 

De Furidico Valore Decreti Tolerantie Commentarius. By Nicalao Nilles, S.J. 
New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE interchange of thought among Catholic Reading Circles has fostered a de- 
sire for accurate information about Catholic Authors whose works, whether 
original or translated, are now published in the English language. It was urged 
by the Columbian. Reading Union that a complete list of our authors and their 
works would show forth the influence Catholic thought has exerted on modern 
literature. As the work advanced it became evident that such a list would have 
a standard value for librarians and buyers, if restricted to those writers who had 
published a volume. Then came the labor of ascertaining the books now in print, 
which was found a most difficult task on account of the apathy of certain publish- 
ers that give little heed to any movement in favor of authors. 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD has printed, during the past three years since 1890, 
many letters in aid of the undertaking from various parts of the United States, 
from Canada and Great Britain. Cordial thanks are due to all who have willingly 
taken part in gathering data about authors and books from the wide area of the 
English-speaking world. A considerable expenditure of money will be required 
to fully complete, in a comprehensive way, the study of Catholic authors as 
planned for the Columbian Reading Union. The sample pages appended will in- 
dicate, better than any description, the value to librarians and readers of a com- 
plete list of Catholic authors. 

No one has pleaded the cause of Catholic writers with greater ability than 
the Rev. William Barry, D.D. He demands for them recognition, as exponents 
of saving truths, religious, philosophical, scientific, political, and social. This re- 
cognition should come first from their own fellow-Catholics, and with recognition, 
honor and support. The time has come to spread the best literature we possess. 
Indications are not wanting that the era of materialistic and agnostic science is 
passing away. Blank unbelief cannot satisfy the mind. In this transition period 
our writers have a great opportunity to expound with average literary power, in 
language not above the common mind, the true principles of religion, of philoso- 
phy, of moral and social science. 


“If St. Augustine has taught many centuries, and Cardinal Newman a whole 
generation, it was not because the one was Bishop of Hippo and the other Cardi- 
nal of St. George, but because they were Newman and Augustine, with the Catho- 
lic Church behind them to secure their freedom by guarding them against error. 
The greatest name in Catholic literature, if it is not Shakspere, is Dante. Can we 
say, then, that only the clergy need concern themselves to show forth religion in 
its most taking form? The layman of to-morrow will be trained in our schools, 
the priest in our seminaries. If literature is to flourish, the roots of it must be 
planted in both these wide fields. Would it not be a grand thing if from the be- 
ginning it were admitted on all hands that the career of a Catholic writer is not 
only honorable, but worthy of reward; that it can be made such only by the mul- 
titude of Catholic readers, eager and willing to accept what he offers them, and 
prepared to pay a price for it, as they are prepared without grudging to support 
church and school now? It depends on Catholics themselves, on the wage-earn- 
ers in this democratic time, who can spend their earnings how they will and where 
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they will—on them it depends whether we shall have a literature not un- 
worthy of the faith and of the nation we would win to the faith. Numbers are 
not wanting to us, nor material resources, nor talent, nor industry in those who 
possess talent. Why, then, should we fail? We shall not fail. But, if we 
are to succeed, literature must be recognized amongst us as a sacred calling, 
with its own place and prerogatives and a befitting sustenance.” 

* * * 

It has been estimated from reliable sources of information that thousands of 
dollars are annually expended by Catholics, especially in the rural districts, for 
ponderous subscription books. Unscrupulous agents grossly misrepresent the 
value of such publications, and even attempt to get from priests an endorsement 
of their fabulous prices. Efforts are made to establish the impression that the 
sale of these books in some way is an aid to the church. To counteract the de- 
signs of avaricious publishers engaged in the nefarious work of deceiving simple 
people, there is need of an organized movement to secure the best books of our 
Catholic authors at reasonable prices. In this movement Catholics having 
wealth and leisure can find ample scope for intelligent zeal. The intellectual. de- 
fence of the truth under existing conditions requires a wider diffusion of Catholic 
literature. 

Though our Catholic authors represent the highest culture of mind and 
heart, we know that this highest culture is not always the most profitable in dol- 
lars and cents. The authors of lofty mind can always claim the attention of those 
who are identified with the progress of the world; and it is the duty of every 
one endeavoring to raise the standard of civilization to utilize all available forces 
which remove ignorance and foster the growth of highideals. For this reason there 
is a direct duty on the part of the reading public to patronize the best in literature 
and to be vigilant in searching out the deserving authors. This duty is sadly 
reglected when people blindly follow a defective standard of criticism, and give 
public honor and wealth to writers of shallow books. 

Often the statement is boldly proclaimed that Catholics have no literature. 
Such an opinion should compel us to exercise pity for the one who holds it, be- 
cause it is an indication of the most deplorable ignorance. Publishers outside 
the church have discovered many of our glorious classics containing the highest 
and best Christian thought, and have made no apology for daring to send forth to 
confiding readers mutilated editions of books written by Catholic saints and 
scholars, Our heritage in literature is so valuable that pirates have boldly seized 
upon our treasures. Vigorous protest should be made when heretical editors 
pick and choose at random unauthorized selections from Catholic literature. 

After the process of writing a book, then comes the long period of delay dur- 
ing which the publisher is entertaining the MSS. and deciding whether it will suit 
his patrons. It is just here that the Catholic reading public has failed to mate- 
rialize sufficiently to show a ready sympathy for writers of acknowledged merit. 
The publisher is not able to determine in advance the needs of his customers; he 
needs evidence to be convinced that the reading public exists and demands Cath- 
olic literature. Sometimes the publisher is accused of driving a hard bargain 
with authors, by demanding more than a reasonable share of compensation for 
his services in launching a book upon the market. Authors have been required to 
bear the whole expense of printing their books, and to pay the publisher a very 
liberal percentage on sales. Incompetent publishers and librarians are the chief 
obstacles to the success of many writers, because they deprive readers of the op- 
portunity to see and enjoy important works. 
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